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BELFAST. 


Genuine Tobacco. | 


-MURRAY’S| 
MELLOW | 
MIXTURE. | 


| For 30 Years the Irish 
National Smoking 
Mixture. 


DAMASK TABLE-CLOTHS .. 


| DAMASK NAPKINS 


LINEN SHEETS (Hemme) .. 


LINEN SHEETS (Hemstitched) 
LINEN PILLOW-CASES 


UHNOA NI 


Guaranteed Pure. | HANOKERCHIEFS 
Datural Flavour. Datural Aroma. 


- TOWELS 





| VEINED AFTERNOON TEA-CLOTHS 


/HEMSTITCHED sarees 
it po hla & VEINED { 2h, 8 id. 4d., 5d., and 6d. each; worth 


“ ‘ BELFAST HOUSE.’ ia 


Old Ripe Tobacco. WALPOLE’S i SALE 


The Entire Stock of Superior Royal Hand-Woven 
| poUBLE DAMASK TABLE LINEN, LADIES’ UNDER- 
CLOTHING, CAMBRIC AND LACE 
HANDKERCHIEFS, &c. 
Will on MONDAY NEXT be offered at Bona-fide Reduced Prices, 


} 
| 
| SOME SALE PRICES. 


{or sq. 2/6, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11, 4/9 to 


each. 

23 yds. sq., 5/6, 6/9, 7/3, 8/- to 15/- each. 

Breakfast Size, 2/-, 26, 3 6, 4/6 to 9/- 
per doz 


Dinner Size, 8/3, 4/3, 5/9, 7/6, and 9/6 
| Retce 16 1/11, 2/8, 3/3, and 4/8 
For — Beds, 916, 11/-, 18/6, and 15/- 
"+ || For Dow ‘Double Beds, 14/7, 17/6, 22/9 to 


For ee “Beds, 43 6, 18/3, 26/3 and 
316 per pair. 

For Double Beds, 20/-, 23/-,31/9 and 
36/- per pair. 

9id., 1/04, 1/6, 1/84, and 2)- each. 

Ladies’, 2/11, 3/5, 4/4, and 5/4 per doz. 

ners, 4/11, 6/4, 7/4, and 8,3 per 


Huchabeck, 1/103, 2/103, 33, 4/3, and 
4/9 per half doz. 

} Hemstitched Li inen, 5/44, 66, 7/74, and 
8/- per half doz. 





Special Sale Price List and Patterns sent free to any address on n_ application, 











Sas Baia 





Carriage paid to all parts of the country on orders of 4x and upwards. Orders sent 
from abroad during sale time will be executed at sale prices. 


WALPOLE BROTHERS, LTD. vows ttuiineturess, 
89 New Bonp StrEEtT (Two Doors from Oxford St.), ro2 Ke sincton HiGu STREET, 
and 6 ONsLow Ptace, Soutu KENSINGTON, LONDON, Ww 
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BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


—_— 





DERBYSHIRE 


Flighest Town in England. 

On the Mountain Limestone. 

1,000 feet above sea level, 
Charming Scenery. 





Pure Air. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &, 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE 82° 


FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, && 

Golf Links (18 holes). 

For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE, 





“THE OUTLOOK ”’ 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 
(Incorporated 1840).—Public School Life and Education, with special classes for 
candidates for the Navy and Army. 

Recent Honours: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open 
Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical Scholarship, Jesus 
College, Oxford ; 6th in Sandhurst, goth in Sandhurst, 16th on the “ Britannia,” 26th 
on the “ Britannia,” 18th on the “ Britannia.” Examination for Entrance Scholar- 
ships April. 

Apply to the Rev. the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER 
For Land-Owners, Land-Agents, Surveyors, Farmers, intending Colonists, &c. 
Patron— 
H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
President— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
Committee of Management — 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Solonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
Principal— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A.., 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm, and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c.,-apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 30, 1900. 


BLUNDELL'S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON (5 hours 
from London).—Headmaster: A. L. FRANCIS, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 13 Assistant-Masters.—Modern buildings, including chapel, 
gymnasium, physical laboratory, &c., on site of 10 acres in country, mile from Tiverton. 
5_boarding-houses ; and Junior House, under School Chaplain. Boys prepared for 
Jniversities, Army and Navy, and Home and Indian Civil Services. Scholarships and 
Exhibitions at Universities of annual value of £603; and other privileges. Board and 
Tuition, under 14, 24 guineas ; over 14, 26 guineas per term ; junior house, 20 guineas.— 
For prospectus, &c., apply E. F. C. CLARKE, Tiverton. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health and 
work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, leading 
London Physicians, &c.—Headmaster : H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, M.A. Oxon. 


(CCOWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL; NEW BARNET, HERTS.— 

Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance, and Scholarship; Navy, &c. Most 
healthy locality (death-rate 8°9). Nine miles from King’s Cross. Fees from £60 a year. 
Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. ASHWIN, M.A., 
Pemb. Coll., Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon, 























A NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 





RE you seeking a Birthday or other Gift for a friend at home or abroad 

which will bring pleasure and profit the whole year through? If so, 

send the name and address of that friend, together with 15s. (if the address be 

in the British Isles), or'18s, (if abroad), and THE OUTLOOK will be forwarded 
post free each week direct from this office—a weekly message of goodwill, 


Address :—The Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 


Says the 77MES.—“Tue OvTLooK is brightly written without being flippant ; 
its contents are well diversified, and to judge from the temper of its references to 
current questions in politics, life, letters, and the arts, its motto in controversial matters 
would seem to be Light rather than Heat.” 





A NEW YOLUME COMMENCES WITH THE 
NEXT ISSUE 








The Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway Company, 


_ As Trustees of the reorganization scheme lately submitted by the Chicago and 
Grand Trunk Railway Company to the holders of the First and Second Mortgage Bonds 
issued by that Company, we beg to give notice that bonds in excess of a ma ority of 
each class have now been deposited with Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co., in support 
of the scheme. Proceedings have been instituted in the American ( ourts for the pur- 
pose of carrying the scheme into effect and receivers of the line have been appointed, 
it is important that bondholders who have not yet deposited should do so at once, as 
this action on their part will obviate unnecessary delay and expense in the American 
proceedings. — Instructions have accordingly been given to Messrs Glyn, Mills, Currie 
& Co. to receive on behalf of the trustees any further bonds which may be deposited, 
An application will be made at once tothe Stock Exchange for a quotation of the 
Trustees’ Certificates, which wiil carry interest at £4 per cent as from 1st January, 

Bondholders are reminded that under the scheme they have to bear no part of the 
expenses incident to it, whereas by depositing their bonds with other persons they will in 
any event incur liabilities. 

C. RIVERS WILSON, 
JOSEPH PRICE. 


5th January, 1900. WELBY. 


BANK OF MONTREAL. 


Established in 1817. 
Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, £1,232,876. 
Profits, £238,552. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :—MONTREAL. 
General Manager—E, S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 





Undivided 





London Office—22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





COMMITTEE : 


Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G, 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 
Undertake monetary business with all parts of Canada, Newfoundland, and the 


United States, and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable Transfers. 
Financial Agents of the Government of the Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, JAfanager. 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 


FREE FARMS OFFERED IN CANADA. 





Free Grants of 160 acres of Land in Manitoba and the North-West. 
Crown Grants in the other Provinces. 


Improved Farms at reasonable prices. 


Light Taxes. Free Schools. Good Markets. 
Climate. Sunny Skies, 


Canada exports large quantities of Farm and Dairy Produce and Fruit ; and pro- 
ducts of the Fisheries, Mines, Forests ; and Manufactures, 

Classes wanted :—Capitalists, persons with moderate incomes, Farmers, Farm 
Labourers, young men desiring to learn farming, and Domestic Servants. 

Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to intend- 
ing settlers, and as to the trade and commerce of the Dominion, may be obtained gratis 
and post free on application to the High Commissioner for Canada, 17 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W., also from the Allan, Dominion, and Elder Dempster Steamship Co.'s, oF 
their local Agents, and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 


Correspondence and personal interviews invited, 


No Rent. Splendid 





©TVPEWRITING. Accuracy Guaranteed. 
Manuscripts, Circulars, Examination Papers, &c. 
D. B. LumspEN, 20 Budge Row (Cannon Street), E.C. 
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Rowerts : Let’s bash in his hat ! 
om KITCHENER : But suppose he has a brick in it? 
(Humoristische Blitter (Vienna.) [New York World. 4 | 


‘*Say, Mudder, shall we pack oop yet?” 


TRAINS DE LUXE. i| 








. | CALAIS To NICE AND 


MONTE CARLO 


AND SAN REMO 








Every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, FRIDAY, and SUNDAY. 

















Information and all Tickets from the INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR COMPANY, 14 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
) 
Dro _ 
rm! 

t BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL.—Desirable ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 
na- residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea-level, facing south, and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James CrarKE, M.D., says: “A fort- 
” and protected from north and east. Air dry and bracing. Assembly and Pump Rooms | night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlantic 
eet, within easy distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths. illiards, breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
, or Tennis Lawn. to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 

‘ IMPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Unrivalled for Winter | SANDGATE. RO ne eee ir sesdens <cgfaly cased et orn 
MH op Aly val setting, oy a. a yo grounds, facing the sea. Redecorated and refurnished. New Coffee-room, Smoking- 

Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor. ’ room, and Conservatory have recently been added. Fifteen minutes from Folkestone, 

’ ’ ’ ’ H we tL. AYWARD Omnibus meets all trains Sandgate Station. J E. TANARE, Proprietor. 

: OUTHSEA.—ROYAL BEACH MANSIONS HOTEL.— 

BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL. Unrivalled s Largest in Southsea, splendidly situated on the beach; 300 yards nearer the sea 

_ position, West Cliff, full south. Splendid sea view. Table d’hdte (separate tables). than any other _— hotel on the line of marine terraces.. Entirely redecorated Pas- 

Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm, Tuisbene 27. senger lift. Special terms e ension for winter months. Entirely under new 

J. KILNER, Proprietor. management.—M. ECCLES, Manageress, 
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THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
Limited. 


Established 1879. 


rated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877 
‘7 Capital--£ 2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of £18 
x Paid and called, £750,000. Reserve Fund, 
y Pare — Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, aoe, E.C. 

‘Besncene. —Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Eicabette 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali' Transvaal: Barberton, 


Inc 
Subscri 


anne Pretoria, Vrijheia Orange Free State: 
= 


ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand. Winhburg East Africa 
Beira, Lourenco Marques 

Boarp oF Directors. — W. ty Blaine, Esq., 
ay A. Barsdort, E A. 

M.P. ; Owen R. Dunell, Zz; : 
Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Youn 
General Manager (Resident at 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 
Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 

with South Africa. 
posits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(LIMITED). 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


tag James 








Paid-up Capital .......s+se0+ +» $1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .........sssseeee08 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.. 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Colo- 
nies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, 

71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


CASTLE LINE. 


CAPE AND NATAL MAILS. 


\ EEKLY SERVICE for the GOLDFIELDS of 

SOUTH AFRICA.—The CASTLE COMPANY'S 
STEAMERS leave LONDON (East India Dock Basin, 
Blackwall) —v Friday, and Sail from Southampton every 


SATURDA 


Manager. 












South- 
Steamers. London. ampton. 

NORHAM CASTLE 

ee eee Rr ° Feb, 2 Feb. 
ARUNDEL CASTLE 

(via Canaries) ......+s.0 Sépen Feb. 9 Fel 
*DUNOLLY CASTLE | 

(via Madeira and Canaries) .... Fvb. 14 Feb. 15 
DUNVEGAN CASTLE 

(via Madeira) .. .--sccccceses Feb. 16 Feb. 17 
AVONDALE CASI L 

(via Canaries) ......e0sseeeees Feb. 23 Feb. 24 


* Monthly Steamer rier Mauritius and Beira. 
Return Tickets for all Ports. 
Free Tickets by ‘‘ Castle” Express from Waterloo to 
Southampton 
Apply to Donald Currie & Co., 3 Fenchureh 
Street, E.C. 
West End Agency, Tos. Coox & Son, 13 Cockspur Street. 


HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limited. 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS, 
‘ons. Tons. 
Hornsey GRANGE .. 3,750 ELSTREE GRANGE .. 6,000 
OvINGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 | Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 
Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 | BEACON GRANGE 6,400 
LancTon GRANGE . _ RiIpPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 
Denton GRANGE 200 SouTHERN Cross 
These splendid full- elie Steamships, employed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- 
gers. All the latest improvements, including smoking room, 
baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- 
tric light, &c. Dining saloons and state rooms amidships. 
For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 
of the Company 
146 LE. DENHAL L STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
14 Water Street, Liverpool. 
30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 
989 Calle San Lorenzo, Rosario. 
yran Dock, Enserada, La Plata, 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 








BUCHANAN 


BLEND 





" a Fraser, Esq. ; 


INCORPORATED 1880. 


+ 7,300 | 


SCOTCH WHISKY 








JAMES BUCHANAN & CO. 
SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS. 
By Appointment to 


H.M. te QUEEN 


AND H.R.H. 


THE PRINCE or WALES. 


P.R. 





AND ROUND THE 
WORLD TRIPS. 


AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 


Heap Orrice! 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.c. 
Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 





Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 





Boarp or Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 


| man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 


ander, Fletcher & Co.; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & "Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch 


|(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 


Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of wee Afric. 
Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 


Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., ‘Limited ;’ Parr's Banking, 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samed 
Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 


Brancues 1n SoutH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 


| Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 


OCEAN SERVICES 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 


HAWAII. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. 








Graaff- Reinet, Grah town, Joh burg, Kimberley, 
King William's ‘Iown, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens. 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg 


Acency 1n America (New York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 


UNION LINE. 


OYAL MAIL STEAMERS to the GOLD. 

FIELDS of South Africa, Natal, and 

East Africa, via Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, and 
St. Helena. Twin Screw Fleet. 


DEPARTURES FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
EVERY SATURDAY. 





GERMAN Wi TOMO cc sucecscccecase Feb. 
, NOR MAN via Madeira ........ccecsesees Feb. 1 
GUELPH via Teneriffe and St. Helena .. Feb. 17 
1 MEXICAN via Madeira....cccocesscccece Feb. 24 
GREEK Sih Tan cecevecece enenes Mar. 3 
} MOOR ee Mar. 1 


YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- 


HAI, HONG KONG. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. 


For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, 67 King William Street, 
E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


BEIRA RAILWAY, 


PAULING & CO., LTD., LESSEES. 





QUICKEST & CHEAPEST ROUTE. 


TO RHODESIA. 


Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and | Steamer (s,951 miles), "7 days. 


Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 
Goods Trains run daily as required. 


Further particulars may be obtained from the Traffic | 
Manager at Beira, or fron PAULING & CO., Ltd., 
| 26 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


Capetown. 


Return Tickets issued to all ports, 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses, London 
to Southampton, 

Cheap Railway Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. 
Apply to Union Steam Ship Co., 14 Cockspur 
Street, S.W., and South African House, 
94 to 98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


Extension of Cape Government System. 
The Shortest, Quickest, and Cheapest Route 
between 





‘EUROPE AND RHODESIA 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown 
daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for 
Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, 1st Class, 
| £18 8s. 11d. ; and Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. 5d. 
Average Time: L ondon to C re n by Roy al Mail 
Capetown to Bulawayo by 
| Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. ‘The Coach and Transport 
| Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 
| stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 
districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 

Further particulars may be obtaimed on application at 
| the Company's Offices : tem Lely y® s Lane, London, 
JONES, Secretary. 
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109 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION Yearly fev, Quarterly 
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Post free within United Kingdom... 015 0 0 7 6 © 3 9 
Post free to other parts of the World 018 © © 9 © © 4 6 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Scale of Charge for Advertisements: Per Page, £10; Half Page, 
£5; Quarter Page, £2 10s.; per Inch, Wide Column, 10s., 
Narrow Column, 7s. ; Special positions by arrangement ; Reduction 
on a Series. 

Prospectus and New Issue Advertisements per page, £15; per inch, 
155. (wide col.). 

Advertisements should be received not later than first post, Friday 
morning. 


REMITTANCES 
All remittances to be made payable to ** The Outlook Publishing Co., 
Ltd.,” and cheques and postal orders to be crossed: “* London and 
South-Western Bank, Fleet Street Branch.” 


TO CONTRIBUTORS 


The Editor cannot be responsible for unsolicited manuscripts, but every 
endeavour will be made to return them when stamped and addressed 
envelopes (not loose stamps) are enclosed. The receipt of proof must 
not be taken as an acceptance of an article. 


Correspondence on public questions ts invited, but letters must be brief 


and concise, 





THE GREAT VIRTUE 


“We have passed through a trying time, and have borne our- 
selves with a calm resolution.”— 7h%e Times. 


We've muddled in, and got slightly knocked ; 
We're feeling futile and puzzled and shocked, 
And we turn to our news with a certain qualm: 
But there’s this about it—we’re keeping calm ! 


The Nations howl and grin without let ; 
They haven’t bottomed Old England yet— 
We’ve still dominion by pine and palm ; 
We're still he People—and keeping calm! 


In days of darkness, in days of stress, 

When we walk, as it were, in the wilderness, 
It comes like a wonderful healing balm, 

This thought—that we're keeping really calm! 


NOTES 


PARLIAMENT meets on Tuesday. Abundance of rhetoric, 
we do not doubt, will hum round the Government benches, 
but the public will sum it all up in the words addressed to 
Tomlinson, ‘‘Ye have read, ye have heard, ye have 
thought,” but ‘what ha’ ye done ?” And the War Office, 
the Admiralty, and the Ministry as a whole are prepared to 
stand or fall by that supreme test. To this end the speeches 
of Lord Rosebery at Chatham on Tuesday, and Mr. 
Morley at Forfar on Wednesday, have helped to clear 
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away the embarrassment of many Liberals and a few 
Ministerialists as to their course of action. ‘‘ Clear up the 
mess,” that is the prime business of the moment. This 
done, we must as business men set our house in order, and 
fit our fighting machine to the work it has to do. No 
Ministry can accomplish that task without the cordial and 
even self-sacrificing support of the public generally. If 
they cannot command that support, others must take their 
place ; but to talk at large on this side issue, and that as 
most platform orators have done, is a mere beating of 
the air. 


THE session should not close without some clear idea 
of the principles upon which the Ministry propose to 
proceed in the reorganisation of government in South 
Africa ; and if we mean to carry the public opinion of the 
whole Empire and also of the United States with us—a 
matter of the highest moment at this period of the history 
of the race—these principles must be democratic to the 
core. The less Downing Street has to say in this re- 
organisation the better. There are, of course, essential 
bases to be imposed, such as Imperial sovereignty from 
the Zambesi to Table Bay, such a redistribution of boun- 
daries as justice and prudence demand, a common South 
African citizenship for all alike, and ample safeguards 
against aggressive internal armaments. But these founda- 
tions secured, it will, we believe, be found to be the safe 
and statesmanlike course to leave the several South 
African states to work out their own salvation, and find 
their own way to federation under pressure of their own 
needs. For the rest, the session should beyond all doubt 
give us the sorely-needed reform of the company law 
and such a simplification and enlargement of the Small 
Holdings Act as will help to revive the yeoman class of 
Englishmen. 


J. B. 


‘‘Wuo is that gross, shiny-hatted person with the 
ha’penny paper?” inquired the Philosopher. 

‘* That,” said the Minister, ‘‘is J. B., a mighty difficult 
man to get on with. Just you go and say ‘ War’ to 
him.” 

And the Philosopher went and said ‘‘ War” to J. B., 
who straightway roared ‘‘ Rule Britannia!” and ‘*‘ How 
much ?” and ‘I expect you'll chuck it about nicely !” 

‘*T understand,” quoth the Philosopher. 


On Wednesday morning, in the palace at Pekin, 
another Son of Heaven, Kwang Tsu by name, signed 
away his sovereignty at the bidding of that masterful old 
lady his Celestial aunt. To Emperor Kwang Tsu, aged 
twenty-nine, who has occupied the throne since the age of 
three, succeeds puppet No. 2, Po Ching by name, and 
nine years by age. Kwang Tsu went too fast for his regal 
aunt, and probably for China too, when he heeded the 
reforming suggestion of Kang Yu-wei a year ago. 
Whether he is to enjoy in this life or the next the ‘‘ glorious 
continuity” which his name signifies rests primarily with 
Sir Claude MacDonald. Only a whisper from him in the 
ear of the palace, so it is said, stood between the Emperor’s 
head and Heaven when Kang Yu-wei fled. As for the 
political effect of the change of Emperor, it is to be 
remembered that so long as life remains with the Dowager 
Empress, now aged sixty-five, she and none else will rule, 
and her political trend we know too well. 
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“Wuen in Hong Kong the other day,” says our China 
Correspondent, writing from Shanghai on the eve of Christ- 
mas, ‘I left the notorious Kang Yu-wei sitting tight and 
apparently having a good time in Hollywell Road, but the 
Imperial Decree of December 20, of which you will have 
heard, shows that he is not altogether safe. In this pre- 
cious decree the Empress Dowager makes the Emperor 
say that ‘he is astonished at the impudent daring of 
Kang Yu-wei and Liang Ch’i-chao in still going about and 
spreading their pernicious and dangerous doctrines that 
the people should have the chief voice in the government 
of a State and not the Emperor.’ ‘ Extraordinary rewards 
far beyond their dreams’ are promised to the captors of 
the traitors, alive or dead. My old friend Li Hung Chang 
has, you see, been appointed Viceroy of the Liang Kwang, 
namely, Kwangtung and Kwangsi. He will reside at 
Canton. AsI told you before, both these provinces are 
in the hands of rebels and pirates ; but Li will make them 
‘move on.’ The pirates are getting more daring every 
day, and now hover near the limits of Hong Kong 
Harbour.” 


Tue Assumptionist Fathers, that band of newspaper- 
proprietors and priests, have been tried by order of the 
French Government and sentenced. They are convicted 
of forming an association without licence of the Govern- 
ment, are fined sixteen francs per father, and the com- 
munity is dissolved. A harsh judgment, some may say ; 
but in France, where the Church of Rome is infinitely 
stronger than it is here, the right of priestly combination 
is severely restricted. The Republic only acts in self- 
defence; for it believes that the French priests detest the 
form of Government under which they live, and that if 
they could, they would upset the Republic to-morrow. 
Their sentence was the cause of a violent scene in the 
French Chamber on Wednesday, where one of the 
members, a nominee of Za Croix, the Assumptionist 
organ, as the documents that were examined during the 
trial proved, insulted Ministers, and had finally to be 
removed by a troop of soldiers and a colonel in uniform. 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s Government is the stronger for 
these incidents ; and it seems likely that the Ministry that 
came in to settle the Dreyfus case will outlast the Exhi- 
bition. 


Tue Commission appointed last spring to consider the 
desirability of automatic couplings has this week issued 
its Report. The result of its deliberations and examina- 
tion of witnesses is expressed in no half measures. It 
fully approves of the introduction of automatic couplings 
into our railway systems, and it finds that under our 
present system lives which could be saved are lost unneces- 
sarily, while needless injuries are inflicted upon railway 
servants. Automatic couplings have been in use in 
America for the last seven years; their effect in reducing the 
number of deaths and injuries upon railways was immediate 
and startling, and the comparison of present statistics— 
so far as a comparison is possible between statistics based 
upon different methods—is largely in favour of America. 
Doubtless the introduction of the new system would 
occasion some alarm among holders of railway shares, 
especially in the case of the less wealthy companies. But 
salus populi suprema lex, and the outlay required will be 
a small loss in comparison with the great gain to railway 
employés if the coupling system be properly administered 
by the Board of Trade. 
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THE Report of another Commission, presided over by 
Lord Llandaff, is of a far less satisfactory nature. This 
is the Water Commission. The Report states that the 
Commissioners do not recommend the purchase of the 
Water Companies’ undertakings by the London County 
Council. Ifthe County Council do not purchase them it 
is a very difficult matter to see who else will, and the net 
outcome will be, if the Report be adopted, that the water 
supply will remain in the same hands as it nowis. The 
idea of a Water Board, which the Commission suggests, 
is not likely to rouse anyone’s enthusiasm. The ground 
of the finding of the Commission—the principal, if not the 
only ground—is that the area under supply by the Com. 
panies includes some districts of outlying counties which 
are outside the jurisdiction of the County Council. The 
Commission complacently remarks that the supply will last 
for forty years. That depends upon the construction of 
the word ‘‘ last.” The supply gave out very badly in the 
East End some time back, and if whole districts are to be 
put upon one-tenth of their usual quota whenever the 
Companies are in a corner the supply may well ‘ last” 
for a century. The objection of the County Council 
jurisdiction is simply puerile. If this is all the business 
men of the Commission meant to give us they would have 
done better to stay at home. We hope the House of 
Commons will have a good deal to say on the subject this 
session. 


It is with heartfelt regret that we chronicle the serious 
illness of Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson. British art, and more 
especially the younger generation of painters, owe this 
gentleman a debt they will find it difficult to repay. Dis- 
sociating himself from the more violent methods of 
Mr. George Moore, he has done for Impressionism what 
Mr. Ruskin did for the Pre-Raphaelites. Familiar with 
the aims and work of the great French Impressionists of 
the Second Empire, it was Mr. Stevenson who first 
expounded in clear and moderate terms the meaning of 
“values” and ‘‘tonality.” His one book, that on 
Velasquez, recently republished by Messrs. George Bell & 
Sons, faithfully discloses the tenets of the new faith that is 
now recognised as absolute wherever painting that is 
guided by tradition and experience is practised. The 
sympathies of every friend of good art are with Mr. 
Stevenson. 


Tue death of John Ruskin leaves another vacant place 


in the ranks of the great Victorians. Mr. Watts, Mr. 
Meredith, and Mr. Swinburne alone survive. Like all 
these, and like those that were, John Ruskin was a great 
personality, subjective, a man whv expressed himself 
rather than humanity. His admitted master was Carlyle, 
whose admitted master was the greater Goethe, and thus, 
strangely enough, it was from Weimar that the word went 
forth that first set John Ruskin on the ways he made his 
own. In him we have lost a great writer of the English 
tongue, the first of our Zsthetther, a seer who has written 
burning words on that degradation and steady brutal- 
isation of the working classes towards which competition 
and modern processes of manufacture tend. At his best 
he was a scholar, a reformer, a poet, the high-priest of 
modern English culture ; at his worst he was, as Arnold 
said of Shelley, ‘‘an ineffectual angel.” Had he begun 
life in the ordinary fashion instead of early acquiring the 
use of a gigantic fortune, he might have been an even 
greater man than the one whose death we now deplore. 
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GREAT as was the tension in the public mind between 
the announcement of the impending assault of Spion Kop 
and the news of its capture, no casual observer in the 
streets could honestly say he detected evidence of it. 
Apart from the centres to which persons interested were 
drawn, such as the War Office and the Clubs, there was 
no commotion and little apparent eagerness for know- 
ledge. More remarkable still, as an expression of the 
national character, when the news appeared there was no 
evidence of great relief on the public countenance. Men 
were going about their daily business precisely as they 
did the day before. This not only indicates our under- 
lying conviction that in the end England must prevail in 
this African struggle, but is also a curious proof of the 
deep, substantial basis on which the English character 
and English greatness are built. Not one battle, nor 
ten, could seriously shake the individual Englishman from 
the duty of attending to his personal affairs first; not 
one campaign nor ten could shake England from the 
calm pursuit of what she believes to be her national 
business. 


In our military sartorials we have borrowed much from 
Germany, but we have not, and do not want to borrow 
their inflexible military systems. On the other hand, we 
have given the Germans many useful hints in naval ex- 
pansion. When, under the Naval Defence Act, we placed 
ten millions’ worth of orders with private firms, they had 
every encouragement to extend their plant, and were thus 
in a position to take foreign orders to a practically un- 
limited extent ; and during the last year the three principal 
German private yards have been abnormally active in 
turning out ships for foreign Powers, at the same time 
enlarging their plant against the day when the whole of 
their resources will be demanded by the Fatherland. The 
work has been going on quietly, but with such success 
that the German fleet is about abreast of the French, if we 


exclude all ships that are unfit to chase or even to lie in“ 


the line. 


Tus significant fact has at last been grasped by the 
French, who are providing for the construction of ten 
first-class battleships and ten first-class armoured cruisers, 
while operations on the fantastic submarines have been 
suspended. But France, by reason of her inherent weak- 
ness, stands in serious danger, which is not to be averted 
by drawing up a practicable programme. Even if the 
twenty ships suggested are proceeded with, Germany 
must, ere long, owing to greater rapidity in construction, 
overmatch France. But the real danger lies in the fickle 
manner in which programmes are disposed of. When 
the Majestic was completed it was found that the difference 
between her estimated and actual displacement did not 
amount to one ton. In France, the alterations after the 
ship has been commenced are as frequent as they were in 
the new Royal yacht, with parallel results. But the 
greatest danger of all lies in the abandonment of successive 
programmes as soon as they have been approved, and the 
perpetual building of fleets on paper. Just now the 
French have a good working scheme in hand. Will they 
be wise enough to leave well alone ? 


Tue fact that the building slip from which the 
Deutschland was recently launched at Stettin is shortly to 
be occupied by the keel of a still larger and faster ship is 
interesting, as forming the complement to the new dreams 
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of German naval ambition. On both sides we need be 
under no illusions. The Cunard and White Star lines 
have, by their enterprise, submerged their English rivals ; 
and at the present moment the Cunard ships Zucaniéa and 
Campania, with their 21-knot speed, are our fastest liners. 
The White Star Oceanic will do better, and may equal the 
St. Paul and St. Louzs, of the American line, which can run 
at 22 knots. But the Aaiser IVtlhelm der Grosse, the 
most luxurious liner afloat, can also do that, while the 
Deutschland is to beat her by a knot, and the vessel about 
to be laid down will be larger and faster. So far, then, 
on a ground where until lately we were without the 
shadow of a rival, we have been beaten by Americans and 
Germans. English enterprise has probably recoiled only 
to make a better spring. But the success of the Hamburg- 
American Company will have its effect on German naval 
ambition, and though enormous difficulties present them- 
selves they are only comparable to the obstacles that pre- 
vented the Hamburg-American line competing with the 
White Star and Cunard Companies. It is assumed that 
the Kaiser is anxious to add thirty battleships, with the 
necessary contingent of cruisers, to his fleet ; or in round 
numbers ninety ships in all. At the lowest estimate this 
will involve an addition of 45,000 men to be trained— 
Where? Can these ships be built, maintained, and 
repaired at Kiel and Wilhelmshaven? The prospect opens 
up a vista of new dockyards, new victualling yards, new 
store depots, and training establishments. For it is quite 
a mistake to suppose that because thirty battleships 
have been built the navy has been increased to that extent. 
A fleet to be effective must have vitality, and that, after 
all, is not only the item that is most expensive, but it is of 
the slowest growth if it is to possess virility. 


Tue Navy League has done and may yet do useful 
work, but many of its sympathisers must wish it were a 
little less hysterical at times and a little better informed. 
We have before us a typed circular signed ‘‘H. Seymour 
Trower, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Navy League,” in which we read :— 


Out of fifty-three completed and presumably effective 
battleships which we possess, no less than sixteen are shown 
by the latest Parliamentary Return to be armed with in- 
efficient muzzle-loading artillery, which would be outranged and 
outclassed if pitted against modern sea service ordnance. 
Have wea right to ask our sailors to undertake such an 
unequal contest ? 


And the Admiralty are warned 


to re-arm with the best guns they can carry the most 
efficient battleships now equipped with obsolete ordnance, 
and to strike off the list those not worth re-arming. 


In other words the Admiralty are to make omelettes, 
but they must not break eggs. If we strike out of the 
list those not worth re-arming we abandon the whole 
sixteen. For if the ships are to have modern guns the 
decks must be strengthened and altered to bear the strain, 
and new magazines and lifts must be constructed. And 
when all this is done we have but a 10-knot squadron, 
that can neither chase nor run. Therefore new engines 
and boilers must be provided, but even then the hulls 
would be perforated by the modérn ordnance of the 
enemy ; hence the ships must be re-armoured. By this 
time they would be as crank as the new Royal yacht, and 
what would the nation have for its money? But it may 
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be asked, If so much money and labour are necessary to 
bring these ships up to the Navy League’s standard, why 
are they retained on the “presumably effective” list? 
There are two sound and substantial reasons. It is con- 
ceivable that towards the end of a naval war the issue 
may be decided by one more blow from one side or the 
other. Theoretically, that is why these ships are retained 
on the effective list ; but beyond this they have a practical 
present use. At this moment there are 3,500 men in the 
naval depdt at Portsmouth, men who are without a ship 
and the majority of whom form working parties on the 
ships in the dockyard. The retention of the old vessels 
constitutes a perpetual workshop to which the spare hands 
can at any time be drafted for instructional employment. 
The Navy League is an educational organisation, and will, 
it seems to us, do best service by emulating the example 
of the shoemaker who conceived it his highest duty to 
stick to his last. 


A LeapInc London surgeon suggests a bullet-proof 
shield for the heart. The suggestion is based upon the 
Surprising fact that the Mauser bullet may penetrate 
lungs, stomach, abdomen, and even the head, and yet 
recovery will result within three weeks. The base of the 
brain and the heart are indeed the only actually vital 
organs. The area to be protected being so small, the 
shield, our authority states, might be as thick as is neces- 
sary, and yet of such lightness and size as not to seriously 
encumber the movements of the soldier. Personally he 
favours a combination of plates of aluminium and layers 
of leather, and the resisting power of even forty or fifty 
successive plates of the softest of materials is surprising. 
American backwoodsmen used to amuse themselves by 
nailing a primer or other booklet upon a fence and trying 
to penetrate it with a bullet. The lead would flatten out 
in the most extraordinary manner after penetrating thirty 
or forty pages of the book. Some construction of plate 
impenetrable and easily wearable may therefore be found. 
But there are two serious objections to a steel plate—its 
weight and the transmission of the shock. A rigid plate, 
driven against the chest wall with all the fearful momen- 
tum of a modern bullet in mid-career, would result in 
almost as severe injuries as the penetration of the bullet 
itself. The heart might be paralysed by concussion, or the 
chest wall crushed in unless the shield was large enough 
to distribute the shock over pretty much the whole front 
of the body. 


As the death-list from enteric fever at Ladysmith swells 
ominously day by day, our interest in the possibilities of 
typhoid inoculation as a means of prevention becomes 
keenly roused. The first inoculations were made by 
Professor Wright, at Netley, in the autumn of 1896, upon 
eighteen army medical officers. Only a few of these 
inoculants have as yet happened to be exposed to typhoid. 
But there are other positive results. Of eight young 
subalterns on the Khartoum expedition, six chose to be 
inoculated ; all of these sixescapedtyphoid. Both of those 
not inoculated contracted the disease on the Atbara, and one 
died. Atthe Kent County Lunatic Asylum, during a violent 
outbreak of the disease, 84 of the medical staff and 
attendants were inoculated ; of these not one contracted 
the disease, while of their colleagues and companions 
16 were attacked. A preliminary report upon the inocula- 
tions performed in India last year shows that nearly 
11,000 cases were under observation, 2,835 of which were 
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inoculated. Of the non-inoculated 2°5 per cent. have 
since contracted typhoid ; of the inoculated the percentage 
was 0'95 per cent. The death-rate from typhoid in the two 
classes has been 0°35 per cent. and o'2 per cent. respectively, 
Not very striking differences at first sight, yet they 
are tantamount, if their relative relations are preserved, 
to a saving in our Army in India alone of some two 
hundred deaths and 1,000 cases of typhoid per annum, 
And be it remembered that the inoculations were, for the 
most part, performed upon young and unseasoned troops— 
the new recruits. While in India upon the Plague Com- 
mission Professor Wright inoculated some 3,000 of 
our troops; and, as inoculations upon a large scale are 
being carried out in the case of the troops now being sent 
to South Africa, we ought soon to have data for a final 
judgment. How vital a matter it is we see from the fact 
that 37 per cent. of all deaths in the Army in India are 
due to typhoid, and under the name of camp fever it 
usually accounts for as many casualties as the bullet or 
bayonet during actual campaigning. Indeed, in the 
Spanish-American war it caused almost twice as many 
deaths as did wounds in battle. 


SOME RUSKIN MEMORIES 


That ford, gentlemen, for ever,—know what you may,— 
hope what you may, believe or deny what you may,—you 
have to pass barefoot..... Fallen leaves enough it is 
strewn with, of the flowers of the forest; moraine enough 
it bears of the ruin of the brave. Your task is to cross it; 
your doom may be to go down with it, to the depths out of 
which there is no crying. Traverse it, staff in hand, and 
with loins girded, and with whatsoever law of Heaven you 
know, for your light. On the other side is the Promised 
Land, the Land of the Leal. 


‘‘Art of England.” Lectures at Oxford in 1883. 


-Tat man who spoke these brave words has _ himself 


reached ‘‘the other side”: while for us, in the midst of 
the storm and stress of crossing, there is infinite hearten- 
ing in the sound of that voice which ‘‘ being dead yet 
speaketh” with all the power of absolute sincerity and 
beautiful belief in the significance of its message. Where- 
ever the love of humanity, of art, of ‘‘lovely words” 
themselves, exists, his name is a household word, a word, 
moreover, ever reverently and affectionately spoken. But 
it is not of the great reformer, the great art critic, the 
scholarly master of certainly the most musical and lucid 
‘* style” of the century, that I would speak. With some 
part of his published work everyone who reads is familiar. 
It is of the man—so infinitely delightful to all who were 
privileged to know him—although mere words can in no 
adequate way picture his various charm, his simplicity, 
and a certain wistful astonishment that his presence could 
give so much pleasure to those who loved him. 

Before that serious illness which terminated in per- 
petual and peaceful seclusion at Brantwood, when, as in 
the ‘‘eighties,” he still lectured at Oxford, and stayed 
periodically in London—all who met him can testify to the 
vigour and vividness of his personality. Even then he 
looked and seemed an old man—till he began to speak! 
Then his eyes—such blue, young eyes !—would light up, 
and he was at once so immensely interested in what he 
had to hear and say that the listener was carried away on 
the wings of his own enthusiasm. He was undoubtedly 
impressive. His personality was striking; his manner 
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and mode of expression at once scholarly and aristocratic, 
in a fashion that is not attained to nowadays even by 
genius itself. He spoke exactly as he wrote (and in later 
life seldom rewrote a sentence), but with this difference— 
that, whereas in his published work he was by no means 
careful as to whom he might offend, in conversation, 
whether as guest or host, he always seemed to defer to 
his friends. Young people, especially such young people 
as worshipped his teaching, found this attitude as delight- 
ful as it was bewildering, and the shyest of girls or boys 
speedily lost all awe of him, while they realised to the full 
the reverence that he himself says is ‘‘ the chief joy and 
power of life.” He has been accused, and not altogether 
without reason, of ‘‘ dreadfully spoiling” certain fortunate 
young people who happened to please him; but no man 
ever exerted a stronger and more beneficent influence over 
girls and women generally. He was to a certain extent 
conscious of it himself, as the following letter, written in 
’84, shows :— 

You do help me intensely by caring so much and by tell- 
ing me how greatly I still can influence the hearts of women 
for all good. For, indeed, it is a mighty gift and blessing 
this, if I can use it wisely ; and I have no words enough to 
thank your mother for her goodness and trust in saying she 
would let you come if you could help me. 

But, first, nothing can help me in the deep loss of the 
souls who are far away instead of near me as they were once— 
neither in the mere languor and gloom of declining life—and 
even supposing that it were possible, it would not be the least 
right for you to give up other duties. There is no one for 
whom we are to give up everything J? Christ, and Christ is 
with you in your mother and lover. So put all these pitying 
thoughts out of your mind and make me happy by being 
yourself so, in carrying out, with so good a helpmate, the 
ideas of simple and benevolent life you have learnt from me. 

Supposing I were—all that I have tried to teach others to 
be, I should be quite happy in thinking of going to Rose. 
It is failing faith and miserable sense of failure which cause 
all my suffering, and they can be fought with by none but 
myself. 


This letter was written to the eldest of three lassies in a 
house where he had been staying. His visit was one 
long festa, for he was the least exacting and most 
“giving” of guests. One thing only did he demand—a 
steady table in his bedroom. On arrival he called one of 
the girls in, and, pointing with comical dismay to the usual 
spindle-legged bedroom writing-table, exclaimed: ‘‘ My 
dear, it’s got to support several hundredweight of books as 
well as my old arm and hand; its poor legs will give 
way!” His satisfaction was great when a plebeian thick- 
legged, solid little table appeared from the lower regions : 
a number of “‘ Fors” was written on that table. When 
he left, the girls were given a priceless box of uncut 
Opals to look at ‘‘ every day for a week,” that they might 
“realise the wonderful and varying colour.” Their 
mother was supremely thankful when the said box was 
safely registered and posted to its owner. He believed in 
giving people valuable things ‘‘to take care of,” and 
seldom had to repent his trust. He had with him at that 
time innumerable drawings of Miss Greenaway’s, and used 
to sit in the evening, after dinner, well under the light, 
Surrounded by adoring girlies, showing them the drawings 
and expatiating upon their charm. I well remember one, a 
big oblong sketch in pencil and single washes of colour, 
in which some fifty ‘‘ exquisite girlettes ” are bearing aloft 
a huge muffin “for the professor’s tea.” A member of 
the family—a little boy of nine—was laid up with cold 
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while he was staying in the house, and greatly to his 
disappointment did not see the Master, who, however, 
hearing and remembering that he was a scholarly little 
boy and that his time in bed was cheered by constant 
reading of Pope’s ‘‘ Homer,” sent him after he left a most 
beautiful edition of that work. A few days later he 
writes :— 


Yes, I liked your letter immensely, and mama was ever so 
good to make you write it. But I’m afraid the new song, 
though it must be ever so pretty, must be ever so sad. Also 
I’m sure T——’s forgetting me fast—oh! dear—that horrid 
College ! if only mama and you and she could come here to 
College for a little bit, what times we might have ! and what 
singing ! not as it was getting dark, but with the birds in the 
morning. 

I am so very glad Arthur likes Pope’s “Iliad.” 1f T—— 
likes that, she may take it instead of “ Harry and Lucy.” 

Has she mastered the darometer yet? College, indeed! ! ! 


He had left the girls his mother’s copy of ‘‘ Harry and 
Lucy,” and ‘‘mama” dutifully read it aloud for several 
evenings till the three rose in a body and declined to hear 
any more. He forgave them, however, and writes :— 


You really have given a very sad account of yourselves— 
in these last letters—and I’ve written to Miss B that I 
think you ought to be expelled. Brantwood College is, of 
course, always open to you in that event, be it spring, summer, 
autumn, or winter; but September is a dreadful long time 
away. 





Two years later he writes :— 


How I cou/d have been such a brute as to say I didn’t care 
for letters!. I don’t care for much else now—all my own 
work seems dead to me. 

It would be a real charity and hospital-nurse help and 
healing if A—— and you could come and bring T—— any 
time this winter for as long as you could. 

I shall not write to T about it, leaving you to plead 
with her father for me. Perhaps a little for her—the absolute 
change and rest of Brantwood surely would be good for her. 
And it is very lovely in winter. No such icicles and frost 
work anywhere as our lake streams and cascades give, and 
you would so help me with my school-music. I mean to think 
of it as a reality and rejoice in it. 





So did they, and the joy of the visit was enhanced ten- 

fold by such a forecast of welcome as the following :— 
This is a Christmas present for me indeed. ‘* L—, 
A—, T »” all three of you ! 

I do really love A-—— as I never did a pet’s husband yet. 
He has been so good and sweet and right and sensible and 
sympathetic all in one. And you shan’t be too jealous of T—— 
—just the least bit—or else I shall be getting jealous of 
A—. 

So many thanks for all, and please give my most true 
thanks to Mr. W——, and say I do trust he will be pleased 
with all he hears from Brantwood. 

You come at exactly the best time, to help me in my 
Christmas plans of little fess for the school children—and 
stay all the days you can, please. You'll see that I want you 
to when you come. 

The happiest times to you both at Christmas—and the New 
Year, and the rest I'll wish by word of mouth. 





Then followed a wonderful time, which has already 
been to some extent described in the pages of The Outlook. 
Even as he was ever on the threshold to welcome the 
arriving guests, so at departure did he bid them farewell in 
Brantwood hall, hung round with cartoons by Edward 
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Burne-Jones. The gracious gentle presence is gone from 
among us to take its place upon the ‘‘other side” with 
those “leal” whom he so loved, taking his ‘‘ appointed 
part in the heroism of Rest.” For in very truth his life 
was as a tree planted by the waterside, that bringeth forth 
his fruit in his season. 


“* Et folium ejus non defluet, 
Et omnia quzecunque faciet, prosperabuntur.” 


G. W. S. 


As we turn over the astonishing record of George Warrington 
Steevens's thirty years, we are divided between the balance of 
loss and gain. The loss to his own intimates must be intolerable. 
From that, indeed, we somewhat hastily avert our eyes. Remains 
the loss to the great reading public, which we believe that 
Steevens must have done a vast deal to educate, not to literature 
so much as to a pride in our country’s Imperial destiny. Where 
the elect chiefly admired a scarcely exampled grasp and power of 
hiterary impressionism, the man in the street was learning the 
scope and aspect of his and our Imperial heritage, and gaining 
a new view of his duties as a British citizen. 

A potent influence is thus withdrawn. The pen that had 
taught us to see and comprehend India and Egypt and the recon- 
quest of the Soudan would have burned in on the most heedless 
the line which duty marks out for us in South Africa. Men who 
know South Africa are pretty well united. Now Steevens would have 
taken all England to South Africa. Nay, more, we are no longer 
able to blink the truth that all is not for the best in the best 
of all possible armies, and the one satisfaction in our reverses is 
that, when the war is over, no Government will dare to resist a 
vigorous programme of reform. Steevens would not have been 
too technical for his readers ; he would have given his huge public 
just as many prominent facts and headings as had been good for 
them, and his return from South Africa with the materials of a 
book must have strengthened the hands of the intelligent reformer. 
That journalism which, in a word, really is a living influence in 
the State is infinitely the poorer. And so we believe is literature. 
There is much literature in his journalism, but it is in his 
“ Monologues of the Dead” that you get the rare achievement 
and rarer promise which made one positive that, his wander- 
ings once over, he would settle down to write something of great 
and permanent value. Only one impediment could we have fore- 
seen to such a consummation; he might have been drawn into 
public life. For he spoke far better than the majority of even 
distinguished contemporary politicians, and to a man of his know- 
ledge of affairs, influence over others, and clearness of conviction, 
anything might have been open. 

Well! he is dead at Ladysmith of enteric fever. Turning over 
the pages of his famous war-book we find it written of the 
Soudan: “Of the men who escaped with their lives, hundreds 
more will bear the mark of its fangs till they die; hardly one of 
them but will die the sooner for the Soudan.” And so he is dead 
“the sooner for the Soudan.” It seems bitter, unjust, a quite 
superfluous dispensation; and then one’s eye falls on the next 
sentence—‘t What have we to show in return?’ In the answer is 
set forth the balance of gain, for we love “to show in return” 
a well-nigh ideal career. Fame, happiness, friendship, and 
that which transcends friendship, all came to George Steevens 
before he was thirty. He did everything, and everything well. 
He bridged a gulf which was deemed impassable, for from being 
a head-boy at school and the youngest Balliol scholar and a 
Fellow of his College and the very type of rising pedagogue, with 
a career secure to him in these dusty meadows, he chose to step 
forth into a world where these things were accounted lightly, to 
glorify the hitherto contemned office of the reporter. Thus 
within a few years he hurried through America, bringing back, 
the greatest of living American journalists tells us, the best and 
most accurate of all pictures of America. Thus he saw the face 
of war with the conquering Turk in Thessaly, and showed us 
modern Germany and Egypt and British India, and in two 
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Soudanese campaigns rode for days in the saddle in “that God 
accursed wilderness,” as though his training had been ina Stable, 
not in the quad. of Balliol. These thirty years were packed with 
the happiness and success which Matthew Arnold desired for 
them that must die young. He not only succeeded, but he took 
success modestly, and leaves a name for unselfishness and un. 
bumptiousness. Also he “did the State some service.” 

“One paces up and down the shore yet awhile,” says 
Thackeray, ‘‘and looks towards the unknown ocean and thinks 
of the traveller whose boat sailed yesterday.” And so, thinking 
of Steevens, we must not altogether repine when, “trailing clouds 
of glory,” an “ample, full-blooded spirit shoots into the night.” 


A PERSONAL IMPRESSION 
By an Intimate 


It was by an after-dinner chance that George Steevens and | 
came to share chambers. So Fortune made me an intimate 
of one of the kindliest, cheeriest, and “grittiest” of men. For 
Steevens, when you knew him, was not at all the shy, stand-offish 
person he seemed to mere acquaintances. Our style of living 
was somewhat Spartan; but he “tumbled” to it with cheery 
acquiescence. To some he would, no doubt, have seemed moody 
or morose. For hours he would sit thinking, or on rare occasions 
reading, without uttering a word. But speak to him, and at once 
those quaint eyes of his lit up with almost boyish brightness. He 
wrote his “ Monologues of the Dead,” or many of them, on the 
same small old oak desk at which I am now writing. Though 
there was a good classical library at his elbow, I never saw him 
refer to his authorities, and I verily believe that the bulk of this 
series of scholarly sketches came straight off the end of his pen, 
He was a paragon of indefatigable punctuality, and every morning 
soon after seven he was off to the Pa// Mall Gazette office, though 
at that time he seldom had a good night’s rest. 

A little incident recurs to me as showing the eagerness of 
George Steevens to see things for himself. One summer night he 
had by mistake left his key at chambers, and coming back about 
ten o'clock found the “ oak sported,” for work kept me late that 
evening. At six next morning there came a rapping at the door, 
and I opened it. There was Steevens, rather pale but smiling. 
“ Where on earth did you get to last night?” I asked. “Oh, 1 
spent the night on the Embankment!” he said. I do not know 
whether he ever printed his version of that old theme, “ The Key 
of the Street ;” but I do remember that his leader and notes in the 
P.M.G. that day were brighter than usual. 

Of his marvellous faculty of reproducing the sights he saw I 
had early proof. Late one night, probably in ’94, a wholesale 
perfumery store just opposite Newgate Prison took fire. It was 
an exceptional sight, flames of the most varied tints bursting into 
the clear night air. And for well on an hour I stood and watched. 
On my return I felt so much the unusualness of the spectacle that 
I had begun to try to describe it on paper, dog-tired though I was. 
Within a few minutes Steevens came in. “ Seethe fire?” was my 
question. “ Yes,” was his answer, “and I think it’s worth putting 
in the paper.” So after a smoke and a talk he set to work. Next 
day his description of the scene, written between one and two in 
the morning, and unsigned, of course, appeared in the Pa// Mall. 
To me, who had watched the infinite variety of unsuspected beauties 
caused by this extraordinary conflagration, the description was 4 
revelation. All that was on the film of my brain waiting to be 
developed, and much more, was there in such burning Anglo-Saxon 
that a blind man who had had the description read to him could 
have seen the best part of that gorgeous flare-up. 

It was quite pathetic to see how he was loved and looked up 
to, when he was barely six-and-twenty, by his fellow dons at 
Pembroke, many of whom were old enough to have sons of his age. 
And perhaps the sweetest trait in his character was that he would 
not be spoiled. There are few men between the age of twenty-five 
and thirty who are admitted to familiar intercourse with the great 
ones of this land and other lands. Steevens was. Yet when I 
last saw him in the middle of 1899 he was the same straight, 
natural, kindly, cheery, clever “chum” I had known years before. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
The Progress of the War 


GENERAL BUuLLER’s despatch of Tuesday evening an- 
nouncing an impending assault on Spion Kop was 
followed on Thursday morning by a further message. 
The night attack that was planned had been entirely suc- 
cessful ; the small Boer garrison had been surprised and 
the position held next day against a heavy assault. Our 
losses are considerable, and General Woodgate, com- 
manding one of the brigades, is reported as dangerously 
wounded, but General Warren reports that he has 
“rendered the enemy’s position untenable.” Sir Charles 
Warren is the last man to over-estimate an advantage, 
and this capture of Spion Kop must therefore represent a 
move of extreme importance. 

From Ladysmith and Mafeking, or from Generals 
French and Gatacre, no news of consequence has reached 
us during the week. The two Generals have been strongly 
reinforced of late, and General French is without doubt 
drawing his lines more closely round the Boer position. 
“Every successive day,” cables the S/andard's corre- 
spondent, ‘‘sees the net made tighter, greatly to the 
alarm and uneasiness of the enemy.” On the Modder our 
artillery has beer active, and we hear that a small flying 
column has been sent out in the direction of Douglas. In 
Kimberley the De Beers Company is materially assisting 
in the defence. Its Chairman has relieved the needy, its 
foundries have manufactured shell and a 30-pounder gun, 
while its 6,000 employés have been transformed into 
soldiers. 

Other items of interest are contained in cablegrams 
confirming the reports that the Free State burghers are 
heartily sick of the war; in Lord Roberts’ order impress- 
ing upon officers the importance of securing the co-opera- 
tion of the people of the country by good and conciliatory 
treatment, of preventing entries into private houses and 
the molesting of the inhabitants or looting by the soldiers 
on any pretext, of paying cash for all supplies, and of 
taking by force only under the strongest necessity ; in 
General Buller’s field order to his men, cautioning them 
against ‘‘a clever and unscrupulous enemy,” whose flag 
of truce trick, false orders, and bugle calls have already 
tried our generals so sorely. 

As we go to press we learn with regret that Spion 
Kop has been abandoned. 


Australian Problems 


The Premiers’ Conference is sitting at Sydney; the 
delegates to support the Commonwealth Bill are being 
chosen (though one, Mr. Deakin, of Victoria, has already 
sailed) ; and the Melbourne Correspondent of the Zimes is 
cabling fulminations of what will happen if Mr. Chamberlain 
refuses to swallow the Bill whole. ‘‘ Unless important 
Imperial interests are affected,” we are to confine our 
alterations to *‘ unimportant technicalities and details.” 
Otherwise, we may look for ‘‘ enormous expense, great 
delay, and undesirable agitation, disturbance, and excite- 
ment.” Now the maintenance unimpaired of the ultimate 
right of appeal to the Throne is as important con- 
Stitutionally to the Empire as it is vital to the 
interests of property in the Colonies. The Lord 
Chancellor and Lord Rosebery are understood to 
be giving consideration to this question, the solution of 
which would best be found in making life peers of the 
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three Colonial judges on the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, thus enabling the Committee to sit in the 
House of Lords, the burden of the salaries of the three 
judges being equitably divided between the Colonies and 
the Home Government, and leave to appeal being carefully 
restricted on principles already well understood. The 
coming of the delegates may be awaited in the meantime 
with apparent calm. 

Other proceedings of the Conference, so far, have 
included a recommendation that the State Governors, at 
reduced salaries, shall continue to be appointed from 
Home, and not, as in Canada, locally (an unexpected 
measure, and one much to be applauded for every reason, 
if the right men can be obtained), and the granting of 
leave to the new Viceroy to live alternately in Melbourne 
and Sydney. 

Sir John Forrest is battling to get his railway engines 
to Adelaide (where the rats, by the way, have the plague), 
and the P. and O. boats into Fremantle, and, as the 
‘* Separation for Federation” movement continues to be 
pressed with bitterness on the gold-fields, will almost 
certainly, by the time we go to press, have consented to 
enter the Union—presently, and on terms; though 
whether his decision will be made public forthwith is 
another matter. Perhaps the opportunity for Western 
Australia to join will be found when the Bill is referred 
back for amendment. 

There will be no Australian team at Bisley this year, 
the Colonies having sent representatives to South Africa 
instead. 


ON THE ROAD TO LADYSMITH 


(From our Own Correspondent) 
Chieveley Camp: December 29, 1899. 

ONLY a fortnight separates us from the eventful issues of the 
15th. Yet in camp itself there is little trace of their effects. The 
stir and hubbub attendant on rationing a large body of men and 
animals continue as before, soldiers are talking as cheerfully as 
though nothing to depress them had occurred. Our next move is 
the sole topic of discussion. In the matter of contour, however, 
the camp presents a somewhat changed appearance. The 
mushroom city has narrowed its lines. Generals Hart and 
Lyttelton and their brigades are gone back to Frere with the 
Royal Dragoons and the Field Artillery. Frere camp looks 
as well inhabited to-day as it did a fortnight ago. Chieveley 
camp is pitched well out of range of possible Boer shells, below 
the ridge on which the naval boys have pushed their guns. The 
boom of their shells and fire announces the break of day. Rubbing 
our eyes, still heavy with sleep, we peep through the fly of our 
tent and see all astir. We make a hasty toilet and hurry to the 
top of the ridge, there to watch the operations of our naval guns. 
Yonder on the plain, on the opposite bank of the Tugela, the 
Boers can be seen digging extensive trenches, disappearing on 
the approach of our shells, and coming out of their protection 
again the moment our fire ceases. Kaffirs are now principally 
employed in this perilous work. On a height to the left of 
Grobler’s Kloof, beyond the reach of our guns, a cluster of Boers 
can be seen resting under a tree after placing a gun into position. 
All day our guns do excellent practice and keep the camp alive. 
On the other hand, white puffs of smoke rise visibly from 
Umbulwane, and the heavy reports following tell us that Lady- 
smith is being subjected to steady bombardment. 

Patrols are sent out daily in various directions, and report that 
the Boers, with whom they occasionally exchange shots, are 
extending their camp. Captains Kirkwood and Charley Grenfell, 
on patrol duty, rode up to one of our outposts and found that the 
picket had retired on a Boer advance. Both officers were cap- 
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tured by the enemy, into whose arms they unconsciously rode. 
This, with the slight accident to Colonel Donald, of the Royal 
Fusiliers, and a large haul of Boer cattle, are the principal inci- 
dents of the week in camp. The weather has been very trying— 
excessive heat in the morning, suffocating dust-storms in the 
afternoon, and chilly downpours in the evening. Water for the 
horses can only be obtained by taking them a distance of two to 
three miles to water, and as this has to be repeated three times a 
day, a distance of twelve to eighteen miles is covered. 

Christmas Day found us lacking neither hearty cheer nor good 
fellowship. Trains came in heaped up with viands, fruit, and 
“baccy,” and the soldier’s system, flagging under the monotony of 
bully beef, roused up exhilarated to welcome fragrant plum-puddings 
and toothsome chocolate, Her Majesty’s kind gift. 

All day the air rang with shouts and cheers, laughter, and 
jokes. The respective brigades tested their muscular strength in 
tugs of war and wrestling matches on horseback, and so forth. 
Then there was a mile race for seamen, “ fights for the flag” 
between troopers dressed as “John Bulls” and “Oom Pauls,” 
J. B., of course, winning the day. 

In the evening songs were sung over the camp fires. It was 
touching to listen through the night to the national and patriotic 
songs of England, Scotland, and Ireland, sung in hearty ringing 
chorus by this great concourse of Great Britain’s sons. 

Kind greetings were helio’ed from Ladysmith, to which we 
heartily responded. We had looked forward to spend Christmas- 
tide there. But it was not to be. 


FROM AN OFFICER'S LETTER-DIARY 


Gstcourt, 

November 17, 1899.—We are under canvas, on high ground, 
and can hear the Boers bombarding Ladysmith, which is about 
twenty-six miles away. The scenery is grand, but the climate 
very changeable. By day it is either very hot and dry or else 
pouring rain, and at night the cold is extreme; but, as we are 
very high up, that is natural. We are well off for food at present. 
Last night we got tinned beef, bread, and tinned tongue. Much 
the same for breakfast, and plenty of it. Coming up in the train 
I noticed several wild birds, but no big game, which I am told is 
nearly extinct round here. I saw either vultures or eagles and 
several hawks and strange birds like magpies, with very long 
tails, several butterflies which I shall collect if I have luck and 
come through this without a wound. I can see that we shall have 
some rough times, and if the Boers were able to concentrate and 
go for us in detail before the other troops arrive, things would go 
hard with us. 

November 21.— Have spent the last few days on outpost duty, 
away from camp ; a most trying time, in the sun by day and rain 
at night; but am now in camp and well. At the moment I 
write this, there is a man ten yards from my tent who has 
gone raving mad from the heat of the sun,and they are taking 
him off to the hospital ; he started just as I commenced this note. 
I don’t think I have had six hours’ sleep the last three days, and 
until the remainder of our troops arrive duties must be very heavy. 
One morning early I had a crowded experience of fresh sensa- 
tions. Just as the sun was rising and I was enjoying the grandest 
view I ever saw of the Drakensberg Mountains and the whole 
country round, we had warning that the Boers were cutting us off. 
So we were deployed for attack, expecting to be overwhelmed 
every moment. A lot of vultures appeared overhead ; but the 
enemy did not put in an appearance. The men behaved very 
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well and were most steady, and I only hope they will be the same 
under fire. Now we are on outpost duty, and the Boers are ex. 
pected at any time. There are three sentries on the look-out 
about ten yards from me, and just below is a Kaffir kraal. Several 
kestrel hawks and buzzards are flying round and we see plenty of 
vultures on the dead horses. The other day I very nearly stepped 
on a puff-adder and the same day killed another snake with a 
bayonet. 

I fancy this is going to be a long job. I have talked to several 
of the best volunteers and natives and they say that the Boers 
have a large number of foreigners fighting for them, and that their 
strength is far greater than we imagined. Of course there are a 
lot of ruffians among them under Joubert, who, by the way, is 
down here fighting us. They play the game right enough and 
treat prisoners pretty well. I hope all this pencil-writing will not 
be obliterated before I send it off; if we get another thunderstorm 
to-night this note-book will suffer. 

November 29.—Two days ago we fought our first battle, 
attacking the Boers near here at a place called Willow Grange. 
My description of the night we had will sound exaggerated, but as 
you do not know what an African thunderstorm is like you can 
have no idea. We started under a broiling sun in the afternoon 
and got up to the enemy’s position without a shot being fired, as 
they retired to one further back. Just as we reached the top the 
thunder and hail commenced, the hailstones varying in size from 
a pear to a large pigeon’s egg. ‘Then we heard a roaring noise 
just overhead, which was the Doers’ first shell. They only fired 
three as night was fast coming on, and sucha night! I assure 
you we stood and crouched on that hill-top, soaked through and 
through, with hail and rain pelting on us, thunder crashing 
overhead and lightning lighting up the mountains, There wasa 
narrow slippery path all round the hill leading to the Boers’ 
second position. Along this path the whole force filed during the 
night, and just before dawn we charged the Boers with bayonet 
and took their position. Personally I did not come in for any of 
that part, as the company in front of us lost the way and we 
remained on the hill until dawn, shivering and expecting every 
moment to be struck by the lightning. I shall never forget that 
night nor will any of us. 

As soon as dawn arrived we wandered on and found that the 
Boers were driving us back, as their artillery was superior to ours, 
so we could not hold the position we had captured. We got 
orders to reinforce our retiring troops and consequently were the 
last to retire. Boer shells whistled and roared all round us and 
fell among us, but as we were well extended, and their shells did 
not burst at the right time, we lost but few men. 

I do not think I felt very jumpy, and was so tired and alter- 
nately roasted and chilled that the shells seemed merely part of an 
uncomfortable area. I don’t mean to say I enjoyed being under 
fire, but I was too fatigued to realise the shaves some of the men 
had. I did not get a shell nearer myself than 15 yards. We do 
not know quite what the enemy’s losses were. I fancy about the 
same as ours, which were about 30 killed, 100 wounded and 
prisoners at the outside. Neither stde could claim a victory. We 
had to give up the position and return to ours ; but the General 
says he gained his object, which was to prevent the Boers joining 
another force. 

I must end now as I am just going out to take up a position 
where we expect to be attacked. I don’t think I get an average 
of four hours sleep a day, and till we get more troops here we 
shall have a trying time. The climate, bar the thunderstorms, 
must be wonderful, as we have had very little sickness after our 
exposure and fatigue. 

Can’t tell what is going to happen, and will write when I can. 
I don’t know what day it is or when this letter will go; but for the 
present “ Good-bye.” Don’t want to alarm you, but we shall have 
a lot of fighting, and you must be prepared to hear any news of us. 
If anything happens to me try not to be worried much. If I get 
through I shall have a good experience, and if anything happens 
so much the better for others ; it is hard for married people, but I 
don’t see why you should wish me a better finish, though I think 
you will see me at —— ina year or so. I am nota bit down in 
my luck. I am quite happy, so you must not worry at home. 
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WISDOM AND THE WAR 
I. SHAKESPEARE 


OLD men and beldams 
Do prophesy upon it dangerously. 


O, where hath our intelligence been drunk ? 
Where hath it slept ? 


Among the soldiers this is muttered, 

That here you maintain several factions, 

And whilst a field should be dispatched and fought 
You are disputing of your generals. 


‘Take a trumpet, herald ; 
Ride thou unto the horsemen on yon hill, 
If they will fight with us bid them come down, 
Or void the field ; they do offend our sight. 
if they'll do neither we will come to them, 
And make them skirr away. 


The arms are fair 
When the intent of bearing them is just. 


And so you must resolve 
That what you cannot as you woud achieve 
You must perforce accomplish as you may. 


The end crowns all, 
And that old common arbitrator Time 
Will one day end it. 


When we mean to build, 
We first survey the plot, then draw the model ; 
And when we see the figure of the house, 
Then must we rate the cost of the erection 

. Much more, in this great work, 

Which is almost to pluck a kingdom down 
And set another up, should we survey 
The plot of situation and the model, 
Consent upon a sure foundation, 
Question surveyors, know our own estate, 
How able such a work to undergo, 
To weigh against his opposite ; or else 
We fortify in paper and in figures, 
Using the names of men instead of men. 


AT THE BOOKSTALLS 
I.—WEDNESDAY 


Sketch. Hello, hello, hello! All the pretty women again for 
sixpence! Likewise “‘ Bobs’ and his favourite white Arab 
*Volonel,’” not to mention Mr. John Hollingshead, Lord Strath- 
cona, and the latest war pictures! Price sixpence; by inland 
post, sixpence-halfpenny ! 

Spear. Go it, Cissie ! 

Sketch. Who are you calling “ Cissie” ? 

Illustrated London News. Perhaps he means me, my dear ! 

Graphic, Or me ! 

Sketch. Who is he, anyway ? 

Spear. 1 like that ! 

Sketch. How dare you speak to a lady without being intro- 
duced ? 

Illustrated London News and Graphic. How dare he? 

Spear. You never heard of Sir William Ingram, did you ? 

Sketch. Much you know about Sir William Ingram ! 

_ Illustrated London News. 1 should advise you to be careful, 
sir! 

Sfear. But, you see, I happen to be Sir William Ingram’s new 
4 spec.” 

Jilustrated London News. Sir William Ingram’s what ? 
Sketch. You make us larf! 
Spear. It is a fact, though ! 
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Illustrated London News. Look here, young man ; we have 
heard of you before. You are Mr. Clement Shorter’s affair ! 

Sketch. Shorter, Shorter, Shorter—ah, that name! I see it 
all! Iamundone! Hold me while I faint! 

Spear. Pray calm yourself, madam. I am most decidedly not 
Mr. Shorter’s affair. I call Sir William Ingram “ father,” madam. 
In other words I am your brother—your dear, darling little baby 
brother ! 

Sketch. Let me see your face. 

Spear. There you are! 

Sketch. And inside? 

Spear. Turn ’em over ! 

Sketch. Heavins, what a likeness! Do look, my friends ! 

Graphic. Um—quite similar ! 

Illustrated London News. Evidently intended to cut you out ? 

Sketch. Cut me out? 

Illustrated London News. \ have said it ! 

Sketch. O, O, O, O, O, O, O, O! How sharper than a 


prreer 


serpent’s tooth it is to have a thankless parient !!!!! 


II.--FRIDAY 


Iilustrated London News. Twig it ? 

Graphic. Twig what? 

Illustrated London News. Why—the Shorter afiair. 
Sketch. That big pile over there? 

Illustrated London News. That's it! 

Graphic. Looks healthy, doesn’t it ? 

Lilustrated London News. \We must try and bear up ! 
Spear. | suppose we must. 

Old Lady. Give me the Sphere, please. 

Bookstall Clerk. Did you say Sphere, marm, or Spear, marm ? 

Old Lady. 1 want the Sfear—that is to say, the Sfphere—that 
is to say—er—— ! 

Bookstall Clerk. There are two papers, marm—the Sfear and 
the Sphere. Will you kindly spell it, marm? Is it the Sphere, 
marm, or the Spear, marm? 

Old Lady. 1 tell you I want the Sfear, not the Sphere. 

Bookstall Clerk, Pardon me, marm, you asked for the Sphere, 
not the Sfear. 

Old Lady. Please give me what I asked for. 

Bookstali Clerk. Boy, give this lady a Sphere. 

oo Lady goes — triumph with the ie 

Mlustrated rw Sten Don’t elds 

Sketch. He-he! 

Spear. Haw-haw ! 

Graphic. 1 wonder if she will like it. 


ee BELFAST, 


and 164, 166 & 170 REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Special Appointments to the Queen and 
Empress Frederick of Germany. 


Granp DieLoma or Honour, EpinsurGH, 1890. 
Two Prize MEDALS, Paris, 1889. 


Collars, Po from 3s. 6d. per doz. 
Gents’, 4-fold, 4s. 11d. per doz. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gents, from 5s. 11d. per doz, 


_BOLLARS, CUFFS, 
| 











mare AND SHIRTS. 


Iustrated Price Lists 
Post Free 
Matchless Shirts—Fine Quality Long-cloth, with 4-fold pure 
Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35s. 6d. per half doz. (to measure 2s, extra). 


Old Shirts made good as new with best Materials in Neck-bands, 
Cuffs, and Fronts for 14s. the half doz. 
N.B.—To prevent delay, all Letter ¢ Orders and In guirics for 
Samples should be sent direct to Bel/ast. 
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FINANCE 


BRITISH COLUMBIAN MINING 


Wuetuer British,Columbia is to take rank in the minds of 
British investors as a great gold-bearing area is a matter 
of dispute. It does not prevent preparations being made 
for public issues, and we believe it is correct to state that 
many new ventures are awaiting an opportunity to appeal 
for aid. Further development is essential before sanguine 
views as to prospects of the country can be expressed with 
confidence ; for it is a fact that independent mining en- 
gineers have expressed none too favourable views on the 
fields when sent out to examine on behalf of London 
syndicates. Such adverse views do not necessarily 
damn prospects irretrievably. But there is an opinion 
that the best propositions have been secured by 
Canadian or American interests, that companies whose 
shares are quoted here are grossly over-capitalised, 
and there is none too much confidence in the leading 
groups concerned in the fields. Thus British Columbia 
has had no chance of profiting from disturbances in 
South Africa. Considering that it is now some time 
since the old placer mining gave way before the lode 
miners, results are meagre, and a glance at the share list 
is disheartening. Much money has been lost already and 
there are probably not half a dozen shares which attract 
the slightest notice. Yet capital has been sunk to a 
considerable amount, the nominal amount last year for 
British Columbia being in excess of £2,500,000. 

Yet the country has to be reckoned with in the future, 
and its fortune depends very largely upon the prevention 
of the loss of public confidence at this early stage. It is 
very certain that, as at present constituted, British com- 
panies will have no chance of aid from British investors. 
Over-capitalisation has so far been the bane of the industry. 
Worse, there has been too much reason to believe that 
management has been absolutely incompetent. The same 
mistakes, in short, are being made in British Columbia as 
in Western Australia, and unfortunately the former is less 
able to withstand the ill results. We have a low-grade 
ore country which must be treated as such. There are 
unlikely to be dazzling results in British Columbia, so far 
as present developments show, and anything of the dazzling 
order may be viewed with suspicion. In the case of some 
of the exploration or promoting companies we have a still 
more unsatisfactory showing. It is undoubtedly true that 
all of them are over-capitalised, nearly the whole of them 
have insufficient working capital, few of them have any 
properties of value, and there are not more than one or 
two which can be regarded as properly managed. 

With such a state of affairs we may leave out of con- 
sideration such minor matters as labour troubles, although 
on the Slocan these have been serious enough of late. 
The point which we wish to impress upon those responsi- 
ble for British Columbian mining interests is that, as 
matters have been conducted, there is little chance of 
gaining public confidence. The British America Cor- 
poration, for instance, the most important company 
financially in the country, is certainly over-capitalised, but 
it does not even take the trouble to furnish us with any 
results of its working. It would appear that the worst 
methods of the Globe Finance group are being concen- 
trated in this company. What possible defence, it may 
be asked, can the company offer for the scandalous delay 
in issuing any report of its financial position and work 
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since its inception ? If the development of British Columbia 
is to be entrusted to the care of those whose notion of 
what is fitting is on the lines of that company, British 
Columbia will not trouble us on the Stock markets at 
home. Although, however, so much is uncertain and un- 
satisfactory in regard to mining in the region, there is 
enough to cause one to consider prospects and hope for 
better management. As it is, all that can be said is that 
results, so far, have been meagre, even if progressive, and 
that the errors and faults have been so serious that the 
investor must keep his eyes very wide open if he stakes 
money on the fortunes of the Colony. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Market Position 


THE feature of interest during the past week, apart from the 
tidings of General Warren’s victory, has been the revelation of 
the Stock Exchange settlement. It has taught us two things, 
Firsi, that the fears of those who imagined that a “bull” account 
was being built up in Kaffirs were ill-founded; the account 
open is very small indeed in all sections of the Stock Exchange. 
Second, that there is a plethora of money for Stock Exchange 
purposes. Indeed, at the last settlement many brokers found 
their surplus unlendable, and the banks quickly came down from 
33-3 per cent. to 3 per cent., or even under. These are two 
features of great interest as regards the future of the market. For 
the rest, everything turns on further developments in the war. 


South African Mines 


It is impossible not to indulge in generalities in discussing South 
African mines. Everything depends on the further course of the 
war. There must either be a general break or a general rise, and 
when we have said that there is little more to add. Ona break 
there are many things to recommend, but investors would do best, 
in our opinion, to stick to some of the best of the deep levels, 
especially the partially-developed deep levels, as we have advised 
before. Should the war take a favourable turn, we must ere long 
have a great resumption of Paris support. The French have 
taken a very pessimistic view of the war, and they have been our 
worst market influence ; but they are keen admirers of the Trans- 
vaal mining industry, and, once things mend, the French support 
will aid the upward rush of prices. To bring about this desirable 
condition will only need a really decisive result, such as the actual 
relief of Ladysmith. The first rush might be checked by profit- 
taking, but a steady stream of investment buying would set in, 
The shares that appear to offer the best opportunities as lock-up 
investments are in the best class, such as Glen Deep, Rose Deep, 
Geldenhuis Deep, and Jumpers Deep; and in the second class, 
such as Knight’s Deep and Knight’s Centrals, Nigel Deep, Con- 
solidated Deep, Rand Victorias, and Simmer East and West. 


Westralian Outlook 


We are on safer ground in discussing Westralians. Break they 
must, if other shares went back, but the influence would not 
be so lasting, and after Spion Kop we are not in pessimistic 
mood. For one thing, we can see signs that the Colonial buyer 
js a determined supporter. The Colonists were drawn out by the 
action of their banks, which saw the monetary crisis coming and 
refused mining shares as collateral—one of the reasons, in fact, 
which led us to warn our readers of the impending “slump.” 
There is now more freedom ; the Colonists are buying again, and 
certainly on merits some of the best Westralians warrant it. If 
only three-fourths of the mining managers could be dismissed, 
and their places filled by honest, competent, scientific miners, we 
should have a very different tale to tell of the Kalgoorlie field. 
The developments at depth warrant the belief that it is destined 
to be the richest area in the world. But it is spoiled by having 
scarcely a scientific man on the field, scarcely a property decently 
managed, and scarcely a competent, straightforward board of 
directors at home. These are hard sayings, but true, and if their 
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result were to force some shareholders to act for themselves they 
will not be wasted. Some of the South African magnates have 
been bad enough, but if Kalgoorlie were “run” as well as the 
Rand it would be the wonder of the world. There is hope that a 
few weeks will see the sulphide problem settled for good and all. 
There is no account on the market worth speaking of. All the 
conditions are favourable to arise. The best shares to buy are 
Lake Views, Associateds, Great Boulders, Boulder Perseverance, 
Ivanhoes, Kalgurlis, South Kalgurlis, and Hannan’s Oroyas. Any 
of these, if the properties are properly managed, will quite justify 
present prices, and, maybe, more. 


Railway Jottings 


In the Railway market we have had gloomy forebodings, and 
until markets show signs of recovering from the effects of the 
dividends there is not much chance for them. What has to be 
feared is the permanency of increased expenditure. We may point 
out that the coal outlay is not the only point, although the pressure 
of the outlay will be acutely felt during the coming half-year. Its 
increased expenditure is distributed evenly ; the wages bill, for 
instance, shows a big expansion. It is the usual story. The first 
result of increasing takings is improved dividends. Gradually they 
are caught up by additional outlay, for wise managers do not 
neglect the lines in prosperous times. Then comes the inevitable 
decline as the prosperity of the trade cycle wanes, and expenditure 
once again is cut down. Every cycle has seen the same results. 
Discrimination will now be wanted in the Home Railway section, 
but until it has recovered from recent shocks, it is idle to discuss 
individual merits. There is one point which must not be ignored. 
In spite of recent poor dividend results, the investor sticks to the 
market. Home Rails cannot slump while the investor is in his 
present mood. 

It must be pointed out that, in spite of the trade “boom,” 
the American railway expenditure has not advanced so fast as 
experience teaches us that it ought. The plain reason is that big 
net increases have been necessary to catch the investor 
both here and in the States. If the investor should stand 
aloof, there will be the inevitable result that the roads will 
receive their proper attention. The temptation to unload on a 
gullible public is too much for an ordinary financier in times of 
speculation. But added to the necessities of the position we have 
the dangers of the Industrial section and the approach of the 
Presidential election, both of which are bad influences on 
Americans. The set-back so far has been healthy, but it will 
require more before the market shakes down to a level that will 
encourage buyers. 


Assurance Items 


The first of the assurance reports to make its appearance is 
that of the Friends Provident. The little office invariably has a 
good account to render, and this year is no exception. The 
premium income may not show much improvement, but on the 
other hand the expenditure rate is so low that bonus results could 
only be good. A little luck has, however, been an aid, in the 
way of a low mortality rate. As usual, a feature of the office is 
the high investment yield obtained. 

Apparently some of our staid offices are realising the necessity 
for advertisement and energetic canvassing. At all events, the 
Scottish Widows, as excellent an office as it is possible to find, is 
asking for new powers in regard to the conduct of the Society’s 
business, and its supporters meet to consider the matter in a fort- 
night’s time. 

A case came under our notice the other day which renders it 
necessary for holders of accident policies to read their conditions 
<arefully and select their office with more than usual discrimina- 
tion. In the Sheriff's Court, last week, it transpired in evidence 
that one office had refused to pay £500 to the widow of a victim 
of the Sze//a disaster on a technical quibble, in which it was pro- 
tected by a clause in the policy, which restricted its liability to 
vessels plying between ports in the United Kingdom. Another 
office, with the same clause in its policy, paid at once. The defence 
was so scandalous that we regret that the Court did not insist upon 
the name of the office being divulged. 
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Some Leading Industrials 


In the Industrial section a good word may be said for Coats 
Ordinary at present prices. The position of the Company was 
never stronger or its influence more widespread than it is to-day. 
That position it seems likely to maintain, or even improve, and it 
would not be surprising to see a substantialfrise in value within 
the next few months, since the yield at present price is 5} per cent. 
Another leading Industrial that, to our thinking, should see a 
better price is Allsopps Ordinary, and, perhaps more certainly, 
the Deferred. After the set-back the stocks look cheap, and the 
Company, it is said, is doing very well indeed. The Deferred 
has, of course, its speculative side ; but its highfyield of over 7 per 
cent. isa recommendation. At the present level Allsopps Ordinary 
returns over 5 per cent. The Welsbach position is a matter which 
has been worrying investors of late. We believe it is true that 
much is hoped of the change of management. But there is 
litigation ahead, and the certainty that if it is lost prices will be 
cut materially. A bigger business may follow, it is true ; but it has 
to be built up. Nothing as yet is settled in regard to the electric 
mantle. The position is thus highly speculative. But the Come 
pany has done at least as well as last year, and one cannot have 
a return ‘of over Io per cent. at present prices without running 
risks. Certainly much of the opposition to the stock may be 
stigmatised as dishonest. At the same time, we have set out 
fairly a statement of the adverse influences. 


Other Promising Investments 


A share which should enjoy favour is that of the Union Bank 
of Australia. The dividend position has been improved, prospects 
are brighter, and at 35 there is a fair dividend of over 4}{per cent. 
Bryant & Mays seem likely to improve further. They are an 
investment of the steady-going sort among Industrials, but if the 
rumours of more profitable manufacture prove well-founded the 
yield at present prices of nearly 4$ per cent. will be improved 
sufficiently to make them cheap to-day. Vickers- Maxims we have 
mentioned before. There has been some profit-taking recently, but 
the company is doing so well that its shares may easily rise con- 
siderably. In the case of these and the following shares, however, 
we must remark that they should be looked upon as investments fora 
period only. They are likely to go better and earn more. For 
the next year or two they seem eminently desirable, but in any 
really satisfactory advance it might be well to sell. Sound shares 
to which these remarks apply include such as Pease & Partners 
Ordinary, £10 shares standing at £20; South Hetton Coal, £10 
shares standing at £27 ; and John Brown & Co.’s (Sheffield) shares, 
the latter being concerned in the well-known iron Company and 
standing at 13. These three yield in no case less than 5 per cent., 
are sound securities of their class, and have really excellent pro- 
spects for the next few years. Finally, investors might do worse 
than look at such a share as Machinery Trusts. It has its 
speculative risks, of course, in connection with the Linotype, but 
it has minor strings to its bow, such as the new Johnson Die 
Press machines. Moreover, its yield is over 6} per cent. at its 
present price of 3. 


Notes and News 


The statement that the Cycle Manufacturers’ Trade Protection 
Association at Coventry has called a meeting for next week, with 
a view to arranging a rise in cycle prices, is good news for share- 
holders in the various companies. Owing to the advance in the 
price of materials, and the less satisfactory news reported from the 
Midlands factories, some such movement seems necessary if 
further disaster is not to threaten the cycle world. 

One new company breaks the monotony in the promoting 
world. It is that of Vyes & Sons, a millinery firm, with a large 
share capital. It is difficult to feel that the purchase consideration 
is not rather too large and the capital too heavy. 





HOW TO SPECULATE SUCCESSFULLY IN WAR_TIME.. Important 
article and advice contained in this week’s Stuck Market Report just issued, post free, 
by the LONDON AND PARIS EXCHANGE, Lid., 24 Throgmorton Street, 
peng E.C. Telegrams, ‘‘Plenarily,” London. Advances on Mining Shares ak 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


99 Belgrave Square, $.W1L. 


I WRITE of sales and the women who frequent them in the hope 
of obtaining bargains. That such hopes are occasionally realised 
no one will doubt, but I feel sure it can only be very occasionally. 
Those much be-crumpled chiffon gowns, those crushed and 
bedraggled opera cloaks, which are displayed in all the shop 
windows at astonishing reductions, surely can bring but disillusion- 
ment to the credulous purchaser. Of course there are people who 
enjoy buying chiffon parasols in January, and fur-lined gloves in 
the dog days, but it is an economy I have always failed to under- 
stand. Long before they are required for use the parasol must be 
dirty and the gloves moth-eaten. 

I am sure if it were not for the suburbs sales would never have 
reached their present vogue of delirious frenzy. Without the noble 
army of British matrons who hail from the wild regions beyond 
Earl’s Court and Victoria, what would become of those sad relics 
of what the persuasive showman would have us believe were once 
Paris models? The exact attraction of a crushed and dirty Paris 
model is hard to define; but it would appear to be something 
worth getting up early in the morning for. Personally, I get all 
my clothes from Paris ; but I prefer them clean, and like a fashion 
best when it first comes in, not some months after it has gone out. 
And early rising is not my strong point. It is true I am not 
economical, and my preference for cleanliness and fashion some- 
times leads me into financial difficulties, from which Providence 
only occasionally extricates me. So Iam not recommending any 
one to follow my example; I am only bewildered by the people 
who seem to prefer the departed glories of a Parisian “ confection” 
to a neat English tailor-made. 

There are women in all classes of life to whom a bargain is 
the very salt of existence and sale-time the golden opportunity of 
life. On two days of the year such women taste all the delights 
of a mighty hunter of game. We are, after all, but savages at 
heart, and our civilisation is but skin-deep. The prey may be only 
a prosaic petticoat or a commonplace umbrella; but from shop 
to shop the born bargain-hunter will stalk it and track it at last 
to its relentless doom, flushed with conscious pride because 
at the end of a long and glorious day she has finally captured 
her prize for one and fourpence three farthings less than she 
was asked for at first. These are the women who form an eager 
gueue outside the shop doors before the shutters are taken down, 
like the crowd outside the gallery door on a first night. Once 
inside the sacred portal they finger everything, inquire the prices 
of teagowns when they only mean to buy bootlaces ; they pass an 
absorbing day searching for reductions, and support it on a bun 
and a glass of milk, till eventually they return to their distant 
homes with a splitting headache, knowing that nothing will be 
altered in sale-time or delivered for a week, and conscious of the 
fact that they have left unbought all that they meant to have 
bought and have bought all those things which they ought not to 
have bought. 

The subtlety of the shop-attendants on these occasions always 
makes me feel what a loss they are to the Diplomatic Service. 

“ Only just a little taking in, which your maid could easily do,” 
says the ingratiating damsel to an impecunious-looking female 
floating inside a voluminous coat. The attendant knows quite 
well that her victim has no maid, and she equally knows that she 
would rather die than admit the fact to the superior young person, 
whose smiles and frowns have so much to answer for. The 
former are so persuasive, the latter so terrifying, that the harassed 
bargain-hunter weakly subsides and finds herself burdened with an 
unwearable and absolutely useless garment. 

I always have a great respect for shop-assistants, and I am 
so glad they are to be allowed seats at last. They have stood 
up to so much, I am sure they will be glad to sit down now. 

Why do men never have sales? Imagine Carlton going to 
Barnard’s and getting his tall hat for a pound, because it had 
once been sat upon by mistake. Think of his walking into Cook’s 
at midsummer and getting a fur-lined coat, trimmed with 
astrakhan, for twenty pounds, or buying a “ misfit” “reach-me- 
down.” A “remnant day” at Poole’s would be such a novelty, 
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and I should like to see Carlton buying a ready-made pair of 
pumps at Yapp’s, two sizes too big for him, because the salesman 
assured him they were being sold large this season. 

I could imagine some very interesting sales. Hats, very cheap 
indeed, for dramatists called before the curtain. Turn-down 
collars ata penny each, they are so. hopelessly out of date, and 
made-up white ties (soiled) fourpence a dozen. Men really do 
have fashions, though we women rarely observe them, until some 
glaring exaggeration obtrudes itselfon our notice. Surely some 
enterprising tradesman might part with his unfashionable stock in 
this way to gentlemen emigrating to the country. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A HINT FOR THE WAR OFFICE 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OuTLOoK 


WHILE waiting here for the howitzers and for Warren’s division, 
which has partly arrived, may I ask if the idea has struck you to 
select Reservists for the military occupation which is likely to follow 
“annexation”? They would probably find occupation, and get 
their families out and become valuable colonists. I think this idea 
ought to be put before the public, and, perhaps, you will see your 
way to bring it through the medium of your paper. 
We send Zhe Outlook the compliments of the season. 
Chieveley Camp, South Africa : ON THE Spor, 
December 27. 


[A good notion, and to be commended from the point of view 
of the Empire at large, of South Africa in particular, and of the 
Reservist himself. We have no doubt that many of the men now 
at the front will gladly make their homes in South Africa after the 
war, if that, indeed, was not one of the inducements which led them 
there.—ED. ] 


GENERAL BULLER 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


It hardly follows, does it, as you seem to hint in your very fair 
remarks about General Buller, that his disasters are due to his 
being a well-read man? On the contrary, is it not true that a 
cultured mind (e.g. Baden-Powell, &c., &c.) is much more re- 
sourceful than the average man, more disposed to reflect, more 
free from the tyranny of the Circumlocution Office? So brilliant 
an expert as Archibald Forbes says that, on the whole, he con- 
siders General Buller now to be our strongest general. 

Apologies for these few remarks, and gratitude for your excel- 
lent paper. D. L. BEAUMONT. 

Upper Norwood, S.E. 


{Our remark of last week was: “When all is said, a truly 
pacific literary general is not greatly to be desired.” This was written 
a propos of Mr. Gosse’s statement that General Buller had never 
had leisure for any systematic course of reading and little oppor- 
tunity for the cultivation of a literary judgment. We certainly 
did not even hint that literary culture in a general spells military 
failure. With all that our correspondent says of General Buller’s 
professional qualifications we heartily agree.—ED. ] 


THE BOER AND THE LADY 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


My wife’s projected humane mission to Pretoria has raised the 
question of representing British interests in the Transvaal through 
the good offices of a neutral Power. In the Franco-German war 
Great Britain represented French interests in Germany, and in 
the Spanish-American war Great Britain represented the interests 
of the United States in Spain. My wife—one of Uncle Sam’s 
girls—became twenty-three years ago a British subject by her 
marriage with myself. If H.S.H. Princess Agnes Salm Salm goes 
to Pretoria now on her mission of mercy to nurse the sick and 
wounded, combatants and prisoners, she, being a British subject, 
will have no national protection whatsoever. If any Boer strikes 
her or ill-treats her in the discharge of her sacred duties, I, the 
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husband, have no redress whatsoever ; neither can Her Majesty’s 
Government, after the war is over, demand satisfaction and the 
punishment of the offender. The Boer Government, in strict 
accordance with their legal rights, have ‘refused to allow the 
American Consul at Pretoria to represent British interests in the 
Transvaal. To hold out on this point will be to incur the enmity 
of all Christian nations. It is probable that under pressure from 
Uncle Sam the Boers will still wish to be regarded as a civilised 
community. The moment may arrive—let us hope that it will 
soon come—when the Boers will wish to sue for peace. Uncle 
Sam’s good offices would then be very acceptable to the Boers. 
CHARLES HENEAGE. 
Fulstow Hall, Louth, Lincolnshire : 
January 22. 


[It is most desirable, of course, that British interests should be 
represented in Pretoria; but our experience of the Boer as a 
combatant happily removes any fear of his maltreatment of women 
engaged on a mission of mercy.—ED. ] 


WAR THE INSTRUCTRESS 
To the Editor of THk® OUTLOOK 


We have many lessons to learn from this war in South Africa. 
Firstly, it has taught us that we were not in that state of prepared- 
ness that the British public fondly imagined. Secondly, that our 
guns are of obsolete patterns and mostly inadequate. 7Z/ird/y, 
that we cannot—or at any rate do not—manvfacture all our own 
shells, but have to go to a foreign country and give them the con- 
tract; the German firm, Krupp & Co., have been working day and 
night turning out an average of 25,000 shrapnel shell every twenty- 
four hours for the British Government. Jourthly, that our 
Intelligence Department wants overhauling. 7/¢h/y, that the 
authorities should at least know the “ lay of the land” in our owz 
Colonies. In Germany every officer has to pass an examination 
concerning tactics in some foreign country. Sixthly, that we must 
strive to get over the old error of underrating the strength and 
power of the enemy. When once embarked in a war of any 
description, it is false humanitarianism and economy to send too 
few men and matériel at the commencement of hostilities, and 
then supplement the losses by driblets. 

Now let us turn to the cheering side of the picture. F7rsé/y, 
our officers and soldiers are just as brave and exhibit just as much 
dash and pluck, as well as fortitude and endurance, as ever they 
did in the glorious annals of our history. Secondly, our citizen 
soldiers, so much despised and sneered at on the Continent, can 
be relied on in the time of trial ; our standing army is small, yet 
we can supplement it at short notice by thousands of well-drilled, 
capable, enthusiastic, and sublimely patriotic citizens. Zhzrdly, 
the loyalty and love for the Empire displayed by our Colonies is a 
grand factor in promoting Imperial unity, and adds incalculable 
Strength to the Empire. Fourthly, our politicians, however much 
opposed to the existing Government, or even to the war itself, 
immediately sink all Party differences the moment the nation is 
threatened, and only look to one end, viz. the success of our arms 
and a speedy termination to the war. /7/th/y, Britons can endure 
temporary defeats and wait patiently, but with dogged resolution, 
to carry the war to a successful issue at all costs. as¢/y, the war 
proves to the sons of the Empire that the Mother-country is ready 
to make any sacrifice in their interests and to redress their wrongs. 
The war will end the corrupt oligarchy at Pretoria, remove all the 
disabilities of our countrymen, and establish social, political, and 
commercial freedom for all. MONTAGUE G, JESSETT. 

Enfield. 


[We regret to be compelled, by considerations of space, to 
curtail somewhat Mr. Jessett’s letter. We hope that time will 
Prove that he is too sweeping in the judgment he passes upon our 
guns. In sending out Captains Close and Jackson, of the Engi- 
neers, and the staff of men now on their way to the Cape, to 
Survey as much of the ground of the campaign as they can, the 
War Office is taking a wise, though, of course, most belated 
Step.—ED.] 
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HOW THE NATIONS LOVE US 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


The postcard sent you the other day by “ W.,” with its inscrip- 
tion “ Deutsche Minner, Deutsche Frauen, Helft den Englishman 
verhauen,” and translated “German men and German women, 
help to smash the Englishman !” certainly put up a plaintive enough 
appeal, and, though sent from Russia, was certainly lithographed 
and designed in Germany, the native land of the pictorial post- 
card. Your correspondent “W.” regards this somewhat crude 
evidence ‘as a sign of how England is hated at present.” But I 
think he overestimates its importance. I have lived in every 
country in Europe, except Spain, Italy, Turkey, and Russia, and 
have been on a familiar footing with almost every type of foreigner, 
and I am convinced that national hatreds are more often due to 
ignorance than experience. But if it comes to a question of the 
unpopularity of England, I can assure “ W.” that Germany (and 
especially the Prussian) is the best-hated country in the Universe. 
While we English are contemptuously dismissed as mad and 
splenetic, the German is everywhere the object of undisguised 
abuse. In Switzerland he is as much hated as in Scandinavia ; in 
Belgium and France the same feeling obtains ; in Austria and 
Holland he is an offence to the majority ; the Hungarian frowns 
on him; the Slavs of Russia and the Balkan States resent his 
activity. A good deal of this widespread dislike may be regarded 
as a tribute to the German’s energy and capacity for hard work ; 
but more than anything it is the offensiveness of his manners, his 
loud voice, and the assertive self-consciousness of the younger 
generation of German, very full of the might of the new Empire 
as he is, that provoke this almost universal dislike. In Bavaria, 
a conservative section of the Empire, a Prussian is invariably 
spoken of as a “hog of a Prussian.” These facts may help to 
convince “ W.” that we English are not the most unpopular of the 
nations. COSMOPOLITE. 

Eastbourne. 


FRIENDLY LITTLE GREECE 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Amidst the howling chorus of abuse which we hear from the 
Continent, please note that one nation uplifts a voice for England. 
The Greeks have cause to thank England for their freedom, for 
the Ionian Islands, and for Crete; and they do not forget it. 
Attention should be called to this, because it shows what those 
who know have long been trying to convince us of—that it is in 
our interest to strengthen Greece. A strong Greece, with an 
effective fleet and army, and sound finances, would be a bulwark 
of civilisation in the near East ; and it is the only conceivable bar 
to Russia and Germany in that region. 

The Greeks hate Russia, and with good cause ; since the late 
war they also hate Germany. It would be a wise policy in 
England to support Greece at every opportunity, to help her ex- 
pansion at the cost of Turkey, and to lend money and men in aid 
of her reform. GRCOPHIL. 

Rugby. 


THE HARD CASE OF THE ASSISTANT-MASTER 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


M.A. (Oxon.) and Mr. G. F. Bridge have done good service in 
directing public attention to the root of the secondary-education 
problem. These gentlemen have dealt with their subject in a 
very able and convincing manner ; but I think that a glance at 
the Report of the late Royal Commission on Secondary Education 
will still further elucidate the points referred to. 

I need hardly dwell on the importance of the Report of a 
Commission of which the Duke of Devonshire, the Dean of Man- 
chester, Mr. Henry Hobhouse, Mr. M. E. Sadler, Mr. Bryce, 
Professor Jebb, and other distinguished men were members. 

First, let us take the evidence of Dr. Pool, of Bedford Modern 
School. Dr. Pool stated that, in his opinion, the inadequate pay- 
ment of assistant-masters was one of the things which in the 
scholastic profession required attention more than anything else. 
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The salaries of many efficient graduate teachers, he added, never 
rose above £100 and £120. 

Next, take the tables handed in by the representatives of the 
Assistant-Masters’ Association, which showed that the average 
salary of a headmaster was £399, and the average salary of 
assistant-masters in 200 schools £135; while for 190 of these 
schools the average dropped to £105. 

And the final report of the Royal Commission as regards the 
question of the salaries of assistant teachers was as follows :— 


“With respect to the salaries paid to assistant teachers 
it seems clear that, at least in some cases, they are too low, 
and that a higher scale of remuneration would tend to 
improve the quality of the education given. In the cheaper 
schools, where the expenditure per pupil is necessarily very 
small, it is impossible to provide adequate salaries for a 
sufficient number of well-educated teachers. The teaching 
staff, in such a case, must be either defective in quality or else 
too small for the work of the school. Even in schools where 
the average salary rises to £110 or £120, it is manifest that 
if the junior teachers be adequately paid, the seniors can 
have no prospect of an increase in their salaries, and the 
school must suffer by the discouragement of experienced 
teachers. Saving for illness or old age must be practically 
impossible in many cases, and an economic position which 
involves privations and anxieties cannot be favourable to the 
vigour and influence of the teaching staff.” 


This gives a fair idea of the position of the assistant-master 
except that the lack of security of tenure to which Mr. Bridge 
refers is not touched upon. 

The first and most important step in the reform of our 
secondary educational system must be the amelioration of the 
assistant’s position. Salaries must be increased, regular incre- 
ments should be given, and at the close of his career the assistant- 
master should be pensioned as a public servant who has deserved 
well of the State. Then, with reasonable security of tenure, an 
assistant would be enabled to devote himself to the great national 
work entrusted to him, unharassed by pressing and narrowing 
monetary cares. 

R. G. MCKINLAY, 
Vice-Chairman Assistant- Masters’ Association. 


THE WOMAN’S CASE 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


May I be allowed to point out that, in regard to tenure of office, 
the secondary schools for girls are in a much worse condition than 
the boys’ schools? Your correspondent of last week, G. F. Bridge, 
declares rightly that one of the causes of inefficiency in secondary 
education is the fact that assistants are now left entirely at the 
mercy of the headmaster, who “appoints and dismisses them at 
pleasure.” 

Most people who have seen much of the working of the 
secondary schools for girls have known of cases—and not a few— 
in which assistants, who have given the best years of their lives to 
the school, and have done much good work, have been made to 
leave from a caprice of the headmistress, or in order that a suc- 
cessor at a lower salary might be appointed, or to make a place 
for some Protégée. 

Whatever the theory of the constitution of the schools, the 
practical result appears to be in every case the same ; ze. that the 
head has absolute power over the staff. Dismissal may be rarely 
used ; but a recommendation to resign, from a person who may 
prevent his or her subordinates from taking any other post, is quite 
as good as dismissal for all practical purposes. And the head can 
generally effect this by refusing a testimonial, or by giving one 
that will produce the same result as none. 

It would be interesting to know how the system of the primary 
schools works, in which the heads have not this power. 

There is little doubt that this defect in the secondary system 
leads to waste of power in friction and loss of good material. 

London, S.E. L. S. D. 


[JAN. 27, 1S0o 


INFANT BAPTISM 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


As a regular reader and great admirer of your paper, I hope 
you will allow me to offer a criticism on your notice, in your issue 
of January 13, of the death of an infant who was taken out to be 
christened when suffering from broncho-pneumonia. You might 
have pointed out that the administration of baptism does not 
necessarily involve exposure, seeing that any parish clergyman is 
bound to baptize a sick child in its own home if requested to 
do so. 


Folkestone. NOT A PARSON, 


‘THE ENGLISH ART”’ 
Jo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Your critic who discourses of ‘‘ The English Art” says he can 
imagine our first-rate painters chanting like school-children :— 


“ La peinture 4 l’huile 
N’est pas si facile, 
Mais c’est beaucoup plus belle 
Que la peinture aquarelle.” 


The version of this ditty which we used to sing in the Latin 
Quarter ten years ago was of a distinctly opposite tendency, for it 
ran :— 
“La peinture a l’huile 
Ce n’est pas difficile, 
La peinture & eau 
C’est bien plus beau.” 


Not quite so eloquent or grammatical perhaps, but, from the point 
of view of “ Les Aquarellistes,” much truer. 
GARDEN G. SMITH. 
Golfers’ Club, Whitehall Court, S.W. 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


The verse I quoted in my last article should run, I am sure— 


“La peinture a l’huile 
N’est pas si facile, 
Mais c’est beaucoup plus beau, 
Que la peinture a eau.” 


I cannot explain how “la peinture” comes to be “beau,” but it 
has been so from time immemorial, and any emendation mars the 
lyric, the almost gastronomic, beauty of the verse. 

YOUR CONTRIBUTOR. 


IN PASSING 


ONE of the charming traits in Lord Roberts’ character is that 
he never forgets an old comrade. In the Afghan campaign of 
1880 a brother officer was seized with paralysis and has since 
lived a complete recluse in London. Lord Roberts always makes 
a point of going to cheer his solitude whenever he comes to town; 
he read to him some of the proof-sheets of “ Forty-one Years in 
India” before they were published. Amid the bustle of departure 
and his own bereavement, Lord Roberts did not forget to pay a 
hurried visit to clasp the hand of his lifelong chum. 


Sir Chichen Lofengluh is probably the most talked-about man 
in English commercial circles just now. That curious and 
successful combination of commercialism and good dinners, the 
Article Club, has had him in tow through the Kingdom for many 
weeks past. It is, of course, somewhat of a novelty to find a 
Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of 
St. James’ convoyed hither and thither by private enterprise, but 
Sir Chichen seems to like it, and we know of no better way of 
bringing about a closer working understanding between the men 
who mean business in China and in this country. His Excellency 
is of medium height, stocky and solid of build, and inclined to 
stoutness. He wears a heavy silk costume, chiefly jacket and 
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skirt, with the usual orders, and a large fur cap, hidden in the top 
of which is a red button about the size of an electric lamp shade. 
His English is surprisingly perfect ; his smile frequent, benignant, 
and ample, and his moustache, though a trifle straggly, has the 
true celestial droop about it. The members of his suite are all 
smaller and less imposing men, but they speak English and appa- 
rently share their chief’s appreciations of things Western, and 
particularly of Western humour. Besides being a distinguished 
diplomat, Sir Chichen Lofengluh is a scholar and a mathema- 
tician, and is said to have personally supplied the so/if for the 
decidedly striking musical composition which was served up as 
the Chinese National Anthem at the Mayor’s Banquet at South- 
ampton the other day. 


The Stage Society is quite justifying its existence. Its second 
venture, Mr. Sydney Olivier’s drama “ Mrs. Maxwell's Marriage,” 
produced at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre before a houseful of 
interesting people last Sunday evening, proved an excellent piece 
of work — strong, sincere, unconventional, yet free from affectation 
or viewiness. Mrs. Maxwell is the wife of a colonial magnate, a 
dour old Scotsman who has made his pile in Mangrovia, but failed 
to hold the affections of a wife much younger than himself, and in 
her time a beauty. Incidentally it is proved that his parade of 
religion covers a multitude of unpleasantnesses. The third party 
is the ardent young attorney-general of the colony, Lowden Hamil- 
ton by name; and in the development of these three characters we 
get a clever byplay of love and intrigue. As was to be expected, 
the lady goes off with the attorney, and the curtain falls as she, 
now a widow, renounces the man whose love she has lost. Ordi- 
nary as the subject is, Mr. Olivier has shown uncommon skill in 
construction, characterisation, and dialogue. The piece was ad- 
mirably acted by a company which had Miss Janet Achurch, Mr. 
Hermann Vezin, and Mr. Charles Charrington among its principal 
members. 


Just as Ibsen’s latest play is being discussed, the following 
anecdote, brought by a globe-trotter from Norway, betrays a 
characteristic aspect of the rugged old dramatist. Ibsen is in 
the habit of invariably walking into the Grand Hotel at Christiania 
each day precisely at noon to drink a single bock, always served 
tohim by the same waiter at the same table. An enthusiastic 
female admirer, hailing from the United States, one morning 
pounced upon him, grasped his hand, and ejaculated a torrent of 
compliment. Ibsen heard her in patient silence, without so much 
as moving a muscle of his face. When she had concluded he 
hailed the waiter : “If such insects come buzzing around again, I 
must change my table” was his sole comment. The look of that 
American lady would have afforded a fresh study in Ibsen! 


Thanks mainly tothe energy of Mr. J. T. Grein we are to have 
a season of German plays in London at the St. George’s Hall. 
On looking over the first list of announcements we discover that 
the two main currents of modern German drama are almost equally 
well represented. On the one hand we are to have the old- 
fashioned and genuine German sentiment of such time-honoured 
favourites as L’Arronge’s “Mein Leopold” and “ Hasemann’s 
Téchter,” or the screaming farce of Schénthan’s “Raub der 
Sabinerinnen” ; on the other, such modern fare as the newest 
plays by Sudermann and Hauptmann, the two living German 
writers who of all others have achieved a European reputation. 
Hermann Sudermann’s “Heimat” has already been given here 
in English with the title changed to “Magda” ; two of Haupt- 
mann’s plays have been translated into English and published by 
Mr. Heinemann. Schénthan, we believe, is the author of “ Der 
Bibliothekar,” the farce from which “ The Private Secretary” was 
adapted. 


Again here is Eton in the front of the battle ; for, like General 
Lyttelton, Lord Dundonald is not only an old Etonian, but one of 
the most enthusiastic when talking over schooldays. He was at 
school with Lord Rosebery, and consulted him on at least one 
historical point when he was examining the papers of his calum- 
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niated ancestor Admiral Cochrane. In the literary investigation 
of the family archives, which he undertook with so much ability, 
Lord Dundonald was ably assisted by his wife, who is beloved on 
his estates, and is socially as charming as she is unassuming. 


Lord Dundonald comes of a race of seamen, but no keener or 
more efficient Guardsman ever faced a foe. His Nile campaign 
was a brilliant piece of personal valour, and met with due 
acknowledgment both in England and Egypt. It was remarked 
that he never sat down to a meal in a newly pitched camp until 
he was sure that his men were comfortably feeding. It is this 
personal solicitude for the rank and file that has given him the 
ascendency over his followers which is so invaluable at a crisis or 
when leading a flying squadron. 


The first man of the C. I. V.s to receive the Queen’s shilling 
was Sergeant O’Connell, of the H.A.C. In these days, when we 
are hearing so much about the renegade Irish, it is reassuring to 
see among those ordered to the front so many names that proclaim 
the owners as coming from the neighbouring isle. Mr. O’Connell 
is an Irishman and a grand-nephew of the “ Liberator.” 


The last lady left in Johannesburg is Mrs. (Dr.) G. E. Murray, 
who has remained there with her husband. Mrs. Murray is an 
Irishwoman, and a well-known wit. She is a sister of “‘ George 
Egerton,” the writer. Her three boys have been sent down to the 
“old Colony ” for safety ; but, in a letter recently smuggled from 
the Rand and posted at Deiagoa Bay, Mrs. Murray expresses 
herself as “sorry not to have them up there, as everything is so 
absolutely quiet.” A clever surgical nurse, Mrs. Murray hoped 
to be of some assistance in caring for the wounded brought to 
Johannesburg ; but the Boer Government apparently object to 
making use of “ white women” in this capacity. 


A Biarritz correspondent writing on Sunday last, says :—‘‘ The 
French people here are beginning to realise what a loss the 
English are. Inthe beginning of the winter they talked of not 
letting their houses to them, but when they found no English 
asked for them they were rather sold. The place looks quite 
deserted, and the enormous hotels are practically empty. The 
proprietor of the Hétel d’Angleterre got up a subscription for the 
Yeomanry Hospital and gave £20 himself. He has also offered 
free accommodation to six invalid officers, so he must be pretty 
desperate. There were some most indecent prints of the Queen 
in the shop windows, but the Mayor had them suppressed. Even 
the Spaniards objected to them on the grounds of indecency 
The Americans here are so distressed about the war, and feel it 
quite as much as we do. One said to me the other day, ‘ Why 
shouldn’t we feel it? isn’t it the Mother-country who is fighting ?” 
We had a Special Service of Intercession one day; all the 
Americans came and gave largely to the collection. War tele- 
grams are posted up all over the town, but they are not to be 
relied on. Ladysmith has fallen at least fifteen times.” 





CARLTON HOTEL, 


PALL MALL, LONDON. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 


OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Carlton Hotel, London.” 


C. RITZ, General Manager. 


Telephone: ‘** 1600 Gerrard.” 
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JTRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Managing Director, 
ARTHUR COLLINS.—Daily, at 1.30 and 7.30, the Children’s Pantomime, 
JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. By Artuur Sturcess and ARTHUR 
Coiuins. Music by J. M. Grover. Dan Leno, Herbert Campbell, &c. Box Office 
now open. 


YNDHAM’S THEATRE, corner of Cranbourne Street, 
Charing Cross Road, W.C.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM.— 
EVERY EVENING, at 9, DAVIO GARRICK (Last Weeks). Mr. Charles 
Wyndham, Messrs. William Farren, Alfred Bishop, Arthur Bourchier, S. Hewson, A. E. 
George, S. Pringle, C. Terric; Miss Emily Miller, Miss E. Vining, and Miss Mary 
Moore. At 8.30, DR. JOHNSON. MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 3. 
THE SNOW MAN. 


LYCEUM. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2.15 and 8.15. 


A FAIRY PLAY FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 
Box Office (Mr. H. Scarisbrick) open daily, 10 till 10. 











SAvoy. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.15. 
THE ROSE OF PERSIA, 
By Basit Hoop and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 
Box Office, 9 to 11 P.M. R. D'OYLY CARTE, Manager. 


DALY'S THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. GEO. EDWARDES. 

TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, MATINEE EVERY SATUR- 
DAY, at 2.30, SAN TOY, a New Chinese Musical Play. The Book by Epwarp 
Morton. Lyrics by Harry GREENBANK and ADRIAN Ross. Music by Sipney 
Jones. Powerful Cast. Box Office open 1o till ro. 











BRASS BANDS AND MUSIC 


As a patriotic demonstration the concert at the Albert 
Hall last Saturday was a gigantic success. As an artistic 
entertainment it was a dismal failure. Half ballad concert 
and half brass-band fight, the hand of the Philistine lay 
heavily on every detail. From beginning to end of a 
prodigiously long programme not one single item rose 
above the hackneyed or the commonplace. Yet the 
enthusiasm was unbounded throughout. It was apt to 
prove monotonous, but a pleasure nevertheless, to hear 
some of these far-famed amateur working-men bandsmen 
from the Midlands and the North; and to a large extent 
they justified their reputations. It is, I suppose, almost 
the lowest of all forms of concerted music, this brass-band 
playing, and one which by consequence makes the least 
satisfactory appeal to the cultivated ear. But of its kind 
Saturday’s playing was undeniably good. 

Unfortunately the brass band repertory deals chiefly 
in adaptations of works composed for other instrumental 
combinations. Hence results occasionally quite absurd 
and ineffective, when music thus written is translated into 
the terms of cornet, trombone, and euphonium. Instance 
the storm passage for the strings from the ‘‘ William Tell” 
overture as played by the Wyke Temperance Band on 
Saturday. Even the stupendous fact gravely set forth in 
our profusely illustrated programmes that this same body 
had pocketed over £7,000 in prizes—oh! what a cha- 
racteristic touch was this !—could not reconcile one to the 
ludicrous effect. Of the other selections, those from 
Mendelssohn went well as any—straightforward adapta- 
tions from good, bold choruses and the like. But much 
better than these ‘‘ perversions” would be original pieces 
penned with special regard to brass instruments. The 
cornet, perhaps, and its kind, could never become an 
entirely agreeable instrument to cultivated listeners. The 
public-house is likely always to remain the scene and 
inspiration of its greatest triumphs. But fine effects 
could be obtained by a composer of genius writing for 
such excellent instrumentalists as those heard on Saturday. 
Perhaps some of our younger and more enterprising 
music-makers, sparing an hour or two from the unre- 
munerative opera and the superfluous cantata, may be 
more disposed in future to try their hands in this direction. 
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VERY OLD MASTERS 


Van Dyck fills Burlington House, and the Directors of 
the New Gallery have supplemented the official exhibition 
with examples of Flemings who preceded him. So that, 
while on one side of the globe we are trying our level best 
to teach the Lowlander his place, here in London we are 
doing high honour to his forbears; thereby demonstrat. 
ing anew that art and politics have precious little ip 
common. 

The Academy show is the more entertaining, the New 
Gallery pictures the more instructive. Van Dyck gives 
us the finished product; in Regent Street we see an art 
in the making. We begin there even with Van Eyck, 
who first established the true properties of oil-painting, 
and during a number of years journeyed in the service of 
his patron, Philip of Burgundy, through many lands that 
were the richer for his coming. But if Van Eyck and his 
successors carried with them a precious treasure, they 
drew from the South riches even more estimable. Roger 
van der Weyden made a pilgrimage to Rome, and saw 
the work of the Primitives; Mabuse and Bernard van 
Orley both worked in Italy, and caught something of the 
grace and vigour of the Renaissance. Between these 
extremes arose such notable figures as Hugh van der 
Goes, Hans Memlinc, Gerard David, Joachim Patinir, 
Quinten Matsys, and many a painter whose name is lost, 
but whose work is still the pride of the collector. 

Realistic, in so far as their skill allowed them to be 
realistic, were the old Flemish painters. Van Eyck, for 
instance, could copy your face and clothing well enough 
to deceive your dog. There is much of our own Pre- 
Raphaelite literalism about him. Of flesh, he, like most 
of those that followed close upon him, had no knowledge, 
regarding it rather as a permanent covering than as a 
living tissue, subject to continual changes. His ‘‘ Head 
of Christ,” for example, is magnificently truthful up to a 
certain point ; but, after all, there is something stationary 
in this rendering. Neither change of expression nor 
change of physical condition is suggested. That the 
model from which his piece was painted had heart trouble 
and was organically unsound we can see; but we doubt 
whether Van Eyck knew as much. The picture remains 
a mechanical copy of an unhealthy model. His ‘‘ Holy 
Women at the Sepulchre” is far different. Van Eyck 
here owes much to the example of his brother Hubert, a 
more sensitive spirit. This panel is very beautiful, the 
rich colour is mellowed by time and everywhere har- 
monious, the figures are thoughtfully drawn, the coarse 
aspect of the sleeping guards contrasting dramatically 
with the sorrowful women who approach. A rugged 
landscape, bounded by the houses and towers of Jerusalem, 
encloses this remarkable composition. 

No whit behind Jan van Eyck in perfection of work- 
manship is Hans Memlinc. Let us instance his ‘‘ Virgin 
and Child and Angels,” a small panel full of the delicate 
and intricate accessories in which this particular school 
revelled. The faces of the figures are very sincerely and 
unaffectedly drawn, and there can be no doubt about the 
“* good and honest work executed with the best materials” 
that was the simple ideal of that day. For tenderness 
and true piety the figures in Jan Mostert’s beautiful Ma- 
donna are, of their kind, matchless, nor is the craftsman- 
ship of this piece inferior. All these men, by the bye, 
seem to have had much the same recipes for the manu- 
facture of their pigment and a uniform manner of laying 
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iton. This makes us puzzle the more over the blackness 
in the colour (similar to Mr. Frith’s) of the ‘‘ Maitre de 
Flemalle’s”” Virgin. Perhaps this is due to the restorer, 
or is, maybe, an attempt to enforce the notion of a shadowy 
interior ; but in the inimitable out-of-window passage in 
she corner, a most graphic and delightful glimpse of a 
Dutch market-place, with a workman climbing a ladder to 
repair the roof of one of the houses (if our memory serve 
us), the ‘ Maitre de Flemalle” is expert, and his colour so 
pure and deftly laid that we wish he had been an atheist 
and left Madonnas to his neighbours. 

Mabuse begins well. In his first triptych, a rich and 
interesting combination of figures, architecture, and land- 
scape, we observe that he places his Madonna and Child 
on a crescent moon, thereby anticipating, and presumably 
shelving, Murillo’s oft-repeated and far too highly 
cherished device. A strange mixture is this Mabuse. He, 
like the lesser Van Orley, has much of the modern Teuton 
in his composition ; indeed we on several occasions felt 
that the legend ‘‘ Made in Germany ”’ should figure on the 
frames that enclose his wares. But while Mabuse is often 
a plagiarist, Van Orley is wholly so, flattering Raphael to 
the last degree. Mabuse, however, has genius of his 
own, and his indebtedness to the Italians is as much intel- 
lectual as material. He does not desert his own school, 
but largely adds to its resources, importing a more 
strenuous study of chiaroscuro, a suavity foreign to the 
conceptions of his Flemish contemporaries. His ‘‘ Adam 
and Eve,” a large piece, the two nude figures in the open 
and equally exposed to shadow and sunlight, must have 
created quite a sensation in its day. For never till then 
had Fleming ventured the problems here embodied. 

Of a different order to any of the foregoing, and quite 
individual, is Hugo van der Goes’ well-known “ St. Victor 
with the Donor.” The two heads have a dignity that is 
very impressive. Portraits they undoubtedly are, and not 
the least memorable in an exhibition rich in portraiture. 
Strangely enough the finest examples of the Flemish 
portrait-painter here exhibited are by artists whose names 
are clean forgotten. A small half-length of a lady (86), 
much like an early Millais, has a sensibility quite beyond 
the range of most of the recorded masters. The ‘‘ Filiberta 
of Savoy ” (95) is also a portrait of quite uncommon merit, 
and a much later piece (106), also anonymous, makes us 
wonder, with a strange inkling of forgotten masters, as to 
who he was that painted this princess so completely and 
with so fine a sense of her breeding. And then we recol- 
lect that even the ‘‘ Venus of Milo”’ is similarly orphaned. 


THREE MUSKETEERS 


THE way to South Africa lay through London, and Billy Jervis 
was glad. He landed at Liverpool Street with two brother sub- 
alterns in time for tea, and they all put up at Morley’s Hotel in 
Trafalgar Square. While Billy Jervis solemnly retired to make 
ready for the evening, the two brother subalterns loafed up to 
Covent Garden and expended coin. They sought out Billy Jervis 
on their return and showed him tickets. There was one apiece, 
and though Billy Jervis assured them that he would never make 
use of his, he let them stuff it into his cigarette case, what time he 
remarked upon the awesome levity of youth. Then drawing on a 
pair of gloves that vied with his shirt front, he set out for Onslow 
Gardens in a cab. 

Billy Jervis had already said good-bye, misdoubting this second 
Opportunity, and so the evening was a gift. The Cobbolds—and 
especially Mabel—came out of the drawing-room to meet him. 
Morley’s and the two brother-subalterns were contemptuously dis- 
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missed from his mind before the dinner-gong had sounded ; and, 
with Mabel on his left and Mrs. Cobbold ladling out the soup, 
Billy Jervis deemed that his was the proper spirit wherewith to 
embark upon victorious warfare. 

Only Mrs. Cobbold had the courage to venture openly on the 
subject that overhung their repast. Billy was admonished and 
flattered by turn. ‘ Mind you get behind all those rocks,” said 
Mrs. Cobbold, who had studied potential battlefields in many an 
illustrated paper. ‘And please don’t be too brave,” she added, 
giving the dailies their turn. 

Billy smiled, but would not commit himself. 

Old Cobbold made him promise to wear a pine-wool belt and 
keep a pennyworth of permanganate of potash about him. Young 
Bob Cobbold was so sulky over his own inaction and what he 
called “ Billy’s luck” that the table heard little from his corner. 
It was Mabel, more than anybody, who routed depression, and 
when Billy Jervis had escaped with her to the empty schoolroom, 
where all the grammars and history-books she had put away the 
year they met smiled down on them from dusty shelves, he told 
her so, and her bliss was of that rare and memorable degree that 
is the more poignant for being shot with pain and harassed by 
impending fortitude. 

When midnight had struck, and Billy’s homeward cab was 
covering the waste places that abut on Hyde Park Corner, he 
leant forward in his seat and declared that, all things considered, 
he was the most fortunate of mortals, and Mabel Cobbold an angel 
of the seventh degree. It was at this juncture that he opened his 
cigarette case, and discovered the ticket purchased by George 
Bird and Andrew Farquhar earlier in the day. 

The match that lit his cigarette also illuminated the ticket. 
Billy had thought it a seat at a music-hall or perhaps a stall for 
one of the less decorous theatres, but instead he read the words 
“ Covent Garden” and “Fancy Dress Ball.” A few minutes later 
he discovered he wasn’t a bit sleepy and that it would be rather 
good fun to drive on to Bow Street and see how Bird and Farquhar 
were getting on. Besides, they had all to turn out at seven the 
next morning, and as the senior and more settled member of the 
party it behoved him to keep a paternal eye on his less responsible 
and favoured juniors. 

Billy Jervis discovered Farquhar at the far end of the ball- 
room. He was seated between a lady covered with sequins and 
another in a pale blue domino, and was making heroic attempts to 
conceal a very natural preference for the blue domino. Billy’s arrival 
therefore could not have been more timely ; and Farquhar was 
swift to present him to the sequins, furnish him with refresh- 
ment, and himself lead the blue domino away unhampered 
by the alien. Billy and the sequins conversed gravely for 
awhile ; then the lady proposed a waltz. Billy consented, and 
after another /é/e-d-/é¢e the two joined in a set of Lancers. 
It was while so occupied that he met George Bird, and, the dance 
over, he bade adieu to the sequins and joined his brother subaltern 
in a whisky-and-soda and a smoke. A lady in sage-green was his 
next partner. She was strong in persiflage and also suggested 
supper. Billy Jervis hesitated, admitted to an appetite, and vowed 
he must go home immediately afterwards. Upstairs George Bird 
was entertaining a lady in heliotrope, and Farquhar arrived with a 
stout person in black. The six joined forces and drank toasts. 
Billy Jervis said he would stay and see the procession, and silently 
emptied a glass to Mabel Cobbold fast asleep in her little white 
bed. After supper they went downstairs, and George Bird made 
for the cloak-room and returned disguised in a mask so hideous 
that even his creditors would not have known him. He found 
Billy Jervis in one of the rows of dancers that line the floor while 
the masquers go by and take prizes down the middle. Billy 
Jervis stood behind a lady robed in a tasteful evening gown, and 
was alternately congratulating the winners and brushing imaginary 
flies off the lady’s shoulder-blades. He was dancing lustily when 
the band played “God Save the Queen,” but afterwards the 
lowered lights drove him out into the hall, where he successfully 
secured his overcoat and hat and then proceeded on a round of 
gushing and often heartrending farewells, favouring more especially 
the female members of the company. Out on the kerb he grew 
tired of waiting for a disengaged hansom. Half a dozen had 
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already passed him with their load of revellers. A seventh filled 
up. Billy Jervis was about to wave his hat to the occupants 
when a sudden impulse moved him to spring inside, where he was 
gaily welcomed and given a place of honour. But no sooner had 
Billy Jervis taken his leap than a second visitor sprang in lightly 
from the other side. This latest arrival wore a hideous mask, but 
otherwise was most affable. The original occupants of the cab 
were bound for Kensington. The mask drew in the reins and 
himself guided their fortunes. He pulled up at Morley’s Hotel. 
Farquhar was sitting on the door-step. He howled with joy when 
George Bird dragged Billy Jervis from his seat and the three 
were again united. “Three cheers for the ladies!” said George 
Bird, whose mask lay on the pavement. The musketeers woke up 
the porter and the startled horse made off across the square. 

“We've an hour to tub and dress and a bit over to get to 
Waterloo,” said George Bird. “ Hurry up, you chaps.” 

Billy Jervis arrived at Southampton with more than a com- 
mon head on him. ‘“*Upon my word, George, if you hadn’t 
brought me home I’d have missed the train,” he admitted, “ and— 
by Jove, I’ve a letter to write !” 

Mabel Cobbold wasn’t angry with him because he barely 
covered the page. She knew she’d get full measure from Las 
Palmas. And she did. ALBERT KINROSS. 


A ROSE 


My lady found a rose once in November, 
A bud, close folded in its dewy vest 
Against the winds awaiting to dismember 
The untimely bloom. Thereto her lips she pressed, 
As one that kisses ; prettily blew thrice— 
Whereon the petals parted—rare device ! 


Ah me! I mused, on grace so rich conceded, 
Who would desire, if wishes had their way, 

To be a rose, when myriads bloom unheeded, 
Helping the pageant of one summer’s day, 

When he might know, beneath Autumnal skies, 
June on this breath, Heaven in my lady’s eyes ? 


Dear lady, I have lost the grace of summer, 
And Autumn’s glory withers on my brow, 
Sad winter wends my way—ah, woeful comer ! 
Yet all foreboding fears I disavow, 

If thou wilt teach thy tender lips the art 
To play so sweet a summer to my heart. 


MARY HEATH. 





A curious point of similarity between Mr. Ruskin and Mr. 
Blackmore was that both were fond of playing chess. Blackmore, 
who had a little Bohemianism of his own, used often to drop into 
Simpson’s, when Zukertort and Steinitz were in their prime, and for 
many years was a member of the City of London Chess Club. 
He often played with Steinitz, to whom he was indeed a kind of 
patron, and the famous chess analyst, then champion of the world, 
dedicated one of his books to him. Mr. Ruskin probably never 
entered the Divan in his life, but he had a considerable admiration 
for the veteran professional, Mr. Bird, to whom he acted very 
generously, although it is said the two never met. In the library 
of unwritten volumes is a collection of model games, promised 
long ago by Mr. Ruskin. Curious, but true is it, that those 
who have differed most conspicuously from Mr. Ruskin’s theory 
of art differ from him also in loathing the game of chess. 





SUNSHINE IN ALGERIA. 


ILLUSTRATED PROGRAMME FREE of COOK’S SELECTED CON- 
DUCTED TOURS, leaving London February 14, March 14, and April 11, occupying 
one month, visiting Paris, Marseilles, Tunis, Carthage, Constantine, Biskra, Sidi Okba, 
Batna, Ruins of Timgad and Lambessa, Setif, Kerrata, Gorge du Chabet, Bougie, 
carriage through Kabylia District, Fort National, Algiers, Blidah, &c. Inclusive fare, 
first-class throughout, 50 guineas. 


THOS. COOK & SONS, Ludgate Circus, London, and Branch Offices. 
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LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


The Loopbole, het gley, near Paternoster Row: 
January 26, 1900, 


My DEAR FANNY,—There is no woman who has listened to the 
magic of his written word—nearer the very sound of angelic 
speech than any other literature of our time—but grieves to-day 
that Ruskin is dead. He was of those, declared an eloquent 
Frenchman, of whom it may be said “that it is not the light in 
their sky, but the power in their heart which prevails. The star 
may lead them to the oasis of faith or to the desert of doubt ; but 
if they have prayed for Truth and sought her honestly, dis. 
interestedly, and humbly, oasis or desert will be alike for them a 
Bethlehem.” For Ruskin, Truth was the face of Beauty, and he 
was no wanderer seeking her vainly ; he was for ever finding and 
praising her. For proof, take up any of his volumes; by a 
coincidence two lie before me now, the third of Pr@terita (1) and 
the third of On the Old Road(2). How characteristic of his 
loving regard for form is that passage where he writes of 


a persistently furious [attempt] to draw the entire town, 
three fortresses, and surrounding mountains of Bellinzona, 
gradually taming and contracting itself into a meekly 
obstinate resolve that at least I would draw every stone of 
the roof right in ome tower of the vineyards. 


Think not that the man who had such an eye for an architectural 
detail could not take in the charm of a child. Here is Rhoda 
Liddell, sister of Alice in Wonderland, as Ruskin saw her at 
Dean Liddell’s house when Royalty and Disraeli were present :— 


Enter Rhoda—in full dress! Very beautiful! But justa 
snip too short in the petticoats—a trip too dainty in the 
ankles, a dip too deep of sweetbriar-red in the ribands. Not 
the damsel who came to hearken, named Rhoda, by any 
means ; but as exquisite a little spray of rhododendron ferru- 
gineum as ever sparkled in Alpine dew. 


Observe, in passing, the rhymes “snip—trip—dip” and the 
sweetness and gaiety they lend to the playful fault-finding. Then 
imagine Disraeli “ advancing to meet Rhoda,” while “the whole 
room became all eyes and ears.” 


Bowing with kindly reverence, he waved his hand, and 
introduced her to—the world. “ 7/zs is, I understand, the 
young lady in whose art-education Professor Ruskin is so 
deeply interested!” And there was nothing for ve [adds the 
Professor] but simple extinction ; for I had never given Rhoda 
a lesson in my life. 


On the Road is veritable meandering ; chat indeed, but such 
chat—chat that sounds an organ note. Mark the perfect phrasing 
of this passage :— 


A child should not need to choose between right and 
wrong. It should not be capable of wrong ; it should not 
conceive of wrong. Obedient as bark to helm, not by sudden 
strain or effort, but in the freedom of its bright course of 
constant life ; true, with an undistinguished, praiseless, un- 
boastful truth, in a crystalline household world of truth; 
gentle, through daily entreatings of gentleness and honourable 
trusts, and pretty prides of child-fellowship in offices of good ; 
strong not in bitter and doubtful contest with temptation, but 
in peace of heart and armour of habitual right, from which 
temptation falls like thawing hail; self-commanding, not in 
rich restraint of mean appetites and covetous thoughts, but in 
vital joy of unluxurious life, and contentment in narrow pos- 
session, wisely esteemed. 


The younger generation will need to be told that Ruskin sought 
his beauty gladly wherever there was beauty ; found it in Byron 
whose lines, 

“the vast and sullen swell 
Of ocean’s Alpine azure rose and fell,” 
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he considers “ probably the best concerning the sea yet written by 
the race of the sea-kings.” Ruskin, not less than Matthew Arnold 
(and rather more so, since Arnold wrote very foolishly concerning 
the value of Shelley’s lyrical work), is the antidote for those who 
have read Mr. Swinburne’s acrimonious essay on Byron. But 
where does Ruskin talk of Byron? In an essay (of all places in 
the world) on “ Fiction, Fair and Foul,” where you may also read 
that Little Nell “was simply killed for the market, as a butcher 
kills a lamb,” and where he very properly praises Scott for not 
luring Englishmen by an excessive punctiliousness of spelling to 
attempt the pronunciation of dialect words which no appeal to the 
eye can give them a command of. 

To pass from Ruskin’s prose, so full of changing motions, so 
variable of light and sound, to the unruffled urbanity of Mr. Trine 
(3), is to look on sheeted glass after gazing upon swaying waters. 
In Tune with the Infinite is presented to us in a reprint from the 
twenty-first American edition. Why this extraordinary popularity ? 
Well, Mr. Trine claims that it is his privilege literally to be “an 
amanuensis of the Infinite God.” It seems to me that his creed 
is a sort of Spinozaism in which the divine Monad is considered as 
manifested to a greater or lesser extent by the contents of the 
Universe individually and collectively. The mental encouragement 
by the mortal of the inflowing Life-Principle which heals and 
edifies isa prime condition of health and happiness. To desire 
the truth is to receive it in proportion to the sincerity and courage 
of the desire. Fear creates the evil it dreads, fearlessness drives 
away adversity with its tail between its legs. The book, no doubt, 
owes its vogue to the air it has of brushing away ancient difficulties. 
But it does not really brush them away. Want the truth; fear 
nothing. Attempt to carry out these precepts, Fanny, and you 
will break down ; for to ask for absolute truth is to brave an icy 
wind blowing out of eternity, and to fear nothing is not a response 
toa request, but a supernatural state of perfect resignation. That 
bodily disease is often a result of spiritual discord is true enough, 
and I pray that all cross and rheumatic old ladies may take to 
heart the case cited by Mr. Trine of a rheumatic subject whose 
infirmity left her after she had become reconciled with her sister. 
Mr. Trine has an irritating habit of dropping into quotation with- 
out giving his source. Those who have dipped into Spinoza’s 
“Ethic” and Swedenborg’s “ Heaven and Hell” will find little or 
nothing of interest to them in his bland pages. But if Mr. Skrine 
has given one fretful person an extended idea of the hurtfulness of 
bad temper and selfishness he has done a good work. 

I fitly conclude this philosophical letter by commending you to 
Bacon’s Essays (4), which come to me in a stately, well-printed 
tome, and modestly prefaced by Mr. A. W. Pollard, who has taken 
advantage of the labours of other scholars, as the useful glossary 
and translations of Latin quotations attest. The publishers pledge 
themselves to the issue this year of twenty-four other classics in a 
similar form. Bacon is pre-eminently the sage, and the wisdom 
of this world—that is, the wisdom of common experience—proceeds 
from his lips in the neatest possible little sentences, grown mellow 
with age. Like Montaigne, the classics offered him an infinite 
number of illustrations ; but he has not Montaigne’s childlike love 
of gossip. I believe Montaigne would have gone a hundred miles 
to see a two-headed nightingale, and if he had written of nightin- 
gales, I am sure the two-headed one would have had the honour 
of an ambling and interesting page. But to return to Bacon. 
What will “ War against War” advocates say to this: “ Nobody 
can be healthful without exercise, neither natural body nor politic, 
and certainly to a kingdom or estate, a just and honourable war 
is the true exercise” ? And he adds, ‘‘to be master of the sea is an 
abridgment of a monarchy.” But if you are for the making of 
almanacs, what can be better than this: “Superstition is the 
reproach of the Deity,” or this, shameful but true: “A mixture of 
a lie doth ever add pleasure”? Make up your mind, however, not 
to see the superscription of the R.T.S. on the calendar bearing that 


aphorism, Yours (Dio)genially, B, ROUSER. 
_ (t) “Preeterita: Outlines of Scenes and Thoughts perhaps Worthy of Memory 
in My Past Life.” By John Ruskin. Vol. III. London: Allen. 5s. net. 

(2) “On the Old Road. By John Ruskin, Vol. 11]. London: Allen, 5s. net. 

(3) “In Tune with the Infinite.” By Ralph Waldo Trine. London: Bell. 


(4) “The Essays, Colours of Good and Evil, Advancement of Learning, ot 
Francis Bacon.” London: Macmillan, 35. 6d. net 
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REVIEWS 


OF THE HOUSE OF CONDE 


“ The Life of Madame de Longueville.” By Mrs. Alfred Cock. 
London: Smith, Elder. 


A MONOGRAPH must be concise, pithy and comprehensive to be 
noteworthy. It is comparatively easy to select from history names 
that have gone to the making of it without securing the distinc- 
tion of exclusive biography. Such—if their deserts are patent— 
are the opportunity of the specialist. They fall too often, however, 
the prey of the vagrom student—the scholar of particles rather than 
of parts. To paint in the important figure so that every detail of 
its environments as much proceeds from as contributes to its 
centralisation ; to lop pedantry of all but its bare issues ; to select 
the essential from a mass of heterogeneous offerings—this requires 
arare gift—the gift, indeed, of tact. It is not enough to have 
learning, faith and sincerity. These are admirable; but without 
the leaven of tact their dough is like to sit solid in the pan. It 
refuses to rise: and it makes cruelly indigestible eating. 

Madame de Longueville helped to make history, chiefly 
because she helped to make, and uphold, her brother, the 
“great” Condé, who, almost from first to last, was her 
hero. The one brief period during which the two were in 
nominal opposition was when the Duke was called to Paris 
to quell the insurrection of the Frondeurs, with whose cause his 
sister had identified herself. The separation was nothing more 
than a clash, a recoil, and a rally; for the conqueror, assuming 
“ airs,” was shortly included in the proscription of the faction he 
had combated, and was committed to Vincennes ; which intoler- 
able proceeding brought his family united once more against 
Mazarin the detested and the party of the Queen Regent. 
The name of Madame de Longueville, a social and political 
force, figures largely in the memoirs of her own and of a later 
period. She was famous, or infamous, for her vigorous share in 
the wars of the Fronde, for her intrigue with Rochefoucauld of the 
‘‘ Maxims,” for her connection with the Jansenists. Her life offered 
(or offers) itself, fit subject for a biographer with something more 
than the necessary knowledge of her times. Mrs. Cock is, we 
think, qualified for the task by reason of her knowledge—and there 
we pause. She has given us a careful, earnest, and scholarly 
work ; with a sensible appendix, too, and an index. She has given 
us also, we are fain to protest, a somewhat confused mise en scene 
and a rather tedious eulogy of its protagonist. We might suggest, 
speculatively, that a little religious bias is to account for this. 
Anyhow, the extenuation is often more in evidence than the fault. 
This daughter of the house of Condé was a woman of vigorous 
ambitions and strong feelings. She took her fill of the wine of 
life in an age when it was rich and heady. The chief fault of these 
scholarly apologias is in their shyness of speaking ore rotundo. 
They are often unconvincing as vindications, because the back- 
ground is sobered down in order to harmonise with a central figure 
that is piously accredited with a sobriety the desire of which is 
father to the historian’s thought. The sister of Condé extin- 
guished herself in sackcloth and ashes ; yet she had once burned 
fierily. She cannot be said to do so in this book. She does not 
sparkle, or even live thereout very clearly. There are her acts all 
classified ; but acts that are left to speak for themselves are wont 
to prose. We want the bright criticism of them from lips that can 
calla spade a spade with infinite civility. But ladies must not swear 
—not even in French. 


FIFTY YEARS OF ENGLAND 


“ The Age of Johnson.” London: Bell. 


38. 6d. 


Mr. SECCOMBE's “ Age of Johnson” is a solid piece of work, the 
fruit, we suppose, of its author’s laborious days under Mr. Sidney 
Lee at the “ Dictionary of National Biography.” Professor Hales’ 
Short Handbooks of English Literature have all approved them- 
selves well-nourished; but Mr. Seccombe’s egg is as full of meat 
as any others, which is no slight praise to give an author among 


By Thomas Seccombe. 
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whose colleagues in a series is Dr. Richard Garnett. For he has 
knowledge, he is eminently careful, and, best of all in a handbook 
maker in this kind, he is judicial. We like Mr. Seccombe’s 
arrangement. There is a capital introduction, solid and grave 
rather than brilliant, on which the student may stand in confidence 
before he dives off into the stream of his tutor’s survey. As for 
the stream, that is a satisfactory river, with ten excellently con- 
trived locks. First we have the “Essayists and Critics,” as 
Johnson, Goldsmith, the two Wartons,and Gray. Chapters on 
memoirs and letters, on “ Political Writers,” as Burke and Junius, 
and Tom Paine, on “Theologians” and “ Historians” follow. 
One chapter, “Study and Research,” is divided into three 
sections—“ The Economists and Philosophers,” as Adam Smith, 
Hume, and Erasmus Darwin; naturalists and geographers, as 
Gilbert White and Arthur Young ; classical scholars and human- 
ists, as Porson, Horne Tooke, and Dr. Parr. There isa chapter on 
the great novelists—Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne, 
and another on the little novelists—Mrs. Radcliffe and Fanny 
Burney, and the Man of Feeling. The drama receives an excellent 
chapter to itself. And “the poets,” in the tenth and last chapter 
of all, are reviewed from those who bore the tradition of Pope 
through the period of transition, the hour of Collins, and Gray, 
and Blake, and Chatterton, down to Allan Ramsay’s school, with 
Jean Elliot, Mickle, Logan, and Fergusson—the school which was 
to be touched to finer issues, and reach its immortality in the genius 
of Robert Burns. 

This prospectus or outline will serve to indicate how thorough 
is Mr. Seccombe’s scheme, and you can hardly light upon a page 
which is not rarely valuable by its excellent common sense and 
judgment. These fifty years of literature are replete with man- 
traps, yet we do not find Mr. Seccombe falling into one of 
them. Burns is a test, and Mr. Seccombe’s chapter on Burns 
will not make him abhorred by either of the warring factions. 
We could have spared the remark that “Burns had none 
of that divining power whereby the genius of a spot is ascertained 
and its moral influence gauged,” but beyond a few trifles of this 
order Mr. Seccombe seldom gives us pause. He is admirable upon 
Gray—as critic. Sir John Skelton, the regretted “Shirley” of 
many delightful essays, was the first to point out how far ahead of 
his generation was Gray in his attitude towards nature. When 
that generation was ‘‘ wedded to trim lawns,” and shrank from 
strong effects, Gray loved, and has left us a memorable picture of 
his wanderings in, the Highlands. And Mr. Seccombe is with 
Shirley here. “ His (Gray’s) notes on the signs of the approach of 
summer almost suggest the delicacy of Richard Jefferies. He notes 
the changes of the landscape in the progress of the day; marks 
the hoar frost that melts and exhales in a thin bluish smoke; 
rejoices in the tender emerald green preserved late in the summer 
by the long rains. What sensitiveness to colour is there in his 
description of Saddleback! Both he and Cowper, more directly, 
perhaps, in their letters than in their poems, show themselves 
prophetic of Wordsworth and Tennyson.” And soon. Briefly, 
we have here a thorough, almost encyclopedic review of a great 
literary period—stimulating to the younger student, and to his 
elder refreshing by its perception. 


A WOMAN’S VERSE 


“At the Wind’s Will: Lyrics and Sonnets.” By Louise Chandler 
Moulton. London: Macmillan. 6s. 


WRITING of one of Mrs. Moulton’s earlier volumes, “ In the Garden 
of Dreams,” John Greenleaf Whittier said, “ It seems to me that the 
sonnet was never set to such music before, and never weighted 
with more deep and tender thought.” This is high praise, and 
—perhaps because it comes from a poet—slightly hazardous 
criticism. For the traditions of the sonnet are of the proudest. 
“With this key Shakespeare unlocked his heart,” and so 
forth, And in our own day we have had sonneteers like 
Rossetti and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. With thus much 
before us, we rise from a perusal of the sonnets in “At the Wind’s 
Will” convinced of Mrs. Moulton’s exceptional powers, if not of 
the moderation of Whittier’s critical pronouncement. That there 
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is music in pretty well the whole of these sonnets—stately Music, 
music of the kind which belongs to the sonnet prescriptively— 
cannot be doubted. On the whole, too, they are cleanly wrought, 
and few, if any of them, are without the justification of fundamental 
thoughtfulness, even if they fail of the highest. Here is the octet 
of “ Land of my Dreams” :— 


“O spacious, splendid Land that no man knows, 

Whose mystery as the tideless sea is deep, 

Whose beauty haunts me in the courts of sleep ! 
What whispering wind from thy hid garden blows, 
Sweet with the breath of Love’s celestial rose ? 

What field hast thou that mortal may not reap? 

What soft enchantment do those meadows keep 
Through which Life’s bright, unfathomed river flows?” 


Again, in the following we get something which does not fall very 
far short of the only mark :— 


“In the vast realms of unconjectured space, 

Where devious paths eternally outspread, 

Where farthest stars their mighty marches tread, 
And unknown suns through unknown systems pace, 
What power can give our longing hearts the grace 

To follow feet that long ago have fled, 

Among the thronging populace of the dead 
To find the welcome of the one dear face ? 


Would you not hear, though faint and far my call? 
Nay, were we dust, and had no lips to speak, 
Our very atoms on the winds blown by 

Would meet, and cling, whatever might befall.” 


Obviously it is the woman that speaks here; but with how 
dignified, albeit how tender a voice! Of Mrs. Moulton’s lyrics 
we cannot profess ourselves greatly enamoured. They have 
quality and touches of distinction ; yet, if the truth must be told, 
they are not lyrical enough, and there is a thought too much 
sadness and tearfulness about them. We append one of the 
choicest :— 
“ When you, my love, were here 
My voice was full and loud— 
I sang to catch your ear ; 
Now you are in your shroud 
I cannot sing for fear. 


That vague world is so near— 
Beyond its veil of cloud— 
Where you abide, my dear, 
If I should sing too loud 
Who knows but you would hear ? 


And then your heart would break 
With pity, for my sake.” 


The poems are bound to find many appreciative readers, and 
should serve to extend Mrs. Moulton’s already considerable 
reputation. 


NOVELS OF JEWISH LIFE 


“ They that Walk in Darkness.” By Israel Zangwill. London: 
Heinemann. 6s. 

“ An Obscure Apostle.’ By Madame Orzeszco. Translated by 
S. de Soissons. London: Greening. 6s. 


Mr. ZANGWILL’s “ Children of the Ghetto” won for him an im- 
mediate, wide reputation. And now that his subsequent works 
have settled his reputation into its rightful place, the critics have 
time to ponder over the scale of their first eulogies, the ground 
plan of Mr. Zangwill’s work and its undue elevation. Mr. 
Zangwill’s merit it was to place the Jew as a human being, in a 
sentimental light, before the eyes of the Gentiles. That was 
something. People were surprised to find that the Jew was after 
all so human, so like themselves, that he was an Idealist as well as 
a practical and moneygrubbing individual. And the critics breathed 
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the word genius, and did not remark that Mr. Zangwill’s ideas were 
strong, but that their artistic forms were weak, In the new 
yolume of stories that Mr. Zangwill has given us we find 
precisely that each story has a dominant idea, dramatic, 
intense and penetrating, but that the hand that has essayed to 
work them out has not achieved the delicacy, the restraint, the 
sureness that rule the artist’s. Take, for example, the first story 
in the volume, the story of a clever Jewish lad who is doomed to 
blindness. Mr. Zangwill has conceived the Jewish mother admir- 
ably: she is the type of Jewess who is so possessed by blind 
maternal instinct that she is simply unconscious of the world 
around her, but, her figure apart, the whole tale leaves us cold. 
There is a scene where the mother watches her son reciting, not 
reading, the Jewish lesson in the synagogue ; there is a scene where 
shetakes him to the great German specialist ; there is a scene where 
they journey with other pilgrims to implore the healing touch of the 
Pope. And at the Pope’s feet the blind boy falls dead ! Now all this 
is supposed to be dramatic. Dramatic it may be, but effective it 
isnot. For there is no reason shown why the boy should go 
blind, except the reason of Mr. Zangwill’s wish to impress us. 
There is no reason shown why the lad should die at the Pope’s 
feet, except Mr. Zangwill’s happy thought of this “striking ” 
tableau. And so with most of the other stories. They are all 
very interesting ; but they are not sound. There is a story, for 
example, about a poor Polish Jew, who, believing in the establish- 
ment of a New Jerusalem on earth, journeys to America, becomes 
the disciple of the famous charlatan Major Noah, and is established 
by him on a desolate island above Niagara, there to wait for the 
coming millennium. We are respectful, but are not impressed. 
We come to Mr. Zangwill for information about the Jews in 
America, and we get it; but we look for art, and we find work 
that is either too attenuated or too coarse. 

It is rather hard on an author first that he should be overpaid, 
and secondly that he should be brought to book for being over- 
paid. So we hasten to tell Mr. Zangwill that we rate his studies 
of the modern vulgar Jewish households in the “Keeper of 
Conscience” higher than his poetic pictures of the inspired 
Idealists in “ Bethulah.” The emotionalism of “ Bethulah” is 
factitious, it does not produce true emotion in the reader. But in 
“The Keeper of Conscience” the vulgar love of show, the terrible 
worship of material found in so many Jewish households, is painted 
by Mr. Zangwill so as to make the reader shudder. His girl 
heroine, in this story, is real, and her sacrifice of herself to her 
horrible family is, indeed, a piece of the common life around us. 
“The Kesper of Conscience” is the best story in the volume, the 
others show too often that Mr. Zangwill has but an ordinary 
method, that many passages are raw, that his style is obvious, and 
that his stories of Jewish life do not possess the real subtlety of, 
let us say, the late Amy Levy’s Jewish novels. 

It is a little unfortunate for Mr. Zangwill also that his last book 
should have been published contemporaneously with a translation 
of Madame Orzeszco’s novel, “An Obscure Apostle,” which 
depicts Polish Jews. For “An Obscure Apostle” is a true piece 
of writing, and we owe the translator, M. de Soissons, many thanks 
for introducing to us this celebrated Polish authoress. The story 
deals with the primitive Jewish community of the little town of 
Szybow and the struggle of two rival families, the Todros and the 
Ezofowichs, for doctrinal mastery over the people. The Todros 
are fanatics who keep to the strict letter of the Talmud, the 
Ezofowichs adopt the liberal and enlightened spirit of Maimonides’ 
teaching. The Obscure Apostle, Meir Ezofowich, brings down upon 
himself the wrath of the Rabbis and the anger of the community by 
letting the real morality of his pure and fine nature break through 
the dry withes of the narrow and severe Rabbinical teaching. The 
Obscure Apostle even denounces to the Christian lord of Kamionka 
a fellow-Jew who meditates a frightful crime, and for this act 
of heresy the Rabbis ostracise the Obscure Apostle, and drive him 
from the town of his fathers. The scene of the sentence of the 
Tribunal and the populace’s mobbing of the reformer Meir is of 
amazing force and is unforgetable. But the great merit of the book 
is that it dives very deep into the Jewish nature, and without 
sentimentalism over it, makes the Gentile really sympathetic to the 
race to which he bears an hereditary aversion. In comparing 
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Madame Orzeszco’s with Mr. Zangwill’s work we see at once the 
great advantage that lies with the Polish authoress. She is dealing 
with Jewish life in all its purity, she is dealing with the Jewish 
spirit moulded by centuries of isolation and self-cultivation 
in the midst of alien races, with its genius kept intact by 
the jealous guardianship of the whole community; but Mr. 
Zangwill is dealing with Jewish life debased and corrupted 
by modernity, with its spirit semi-Gentilised by the material 
culture of the foreigner, with its genius abandoned to the 
worship of those false gods the Law and the Prophet condemned. 
And the study of a hybrid, of the English Jew, requires greater 
dexterity, greater penetration, resource, and watchfulness on the 
part of the artist than does the study of a race flourishing on 
its own roots. Furthermore, Madame Orzeszco has obviously 
modelled her style on a study of the great Russian novel, while 
Mr. Zangwill reproduces the thinness, the amateurishness, the 
cross between realism and romanticism of the English novel of the 
second rank. In any case so powerful and convincing is “An 
Obscure Apostle” that we hope the translator will shortly give the 
English public other specimens of Madame Orzeszco’s genius. 


MR. LANG AND A PARTNER 


“Parson Kelly.” By A. E. W. Mason and Andrew Lang. 
London: Longmans. 6s. 


Do you know what it is to have a yarn spun you by a voice you 
like, with familiar and pleasant intonation, with accustomed quips 
and cranks and incidental humour? The yarn becomes a secondary 
matter; it is the teller’s voice and manner and quaint vein of 
humour that please ; if called on to analyse your sensations, you 
would say here was a poor story inimitably told. “Parson Kelly” 
ought to be “good absolute,” and is, in fact, of excellent 
components. Admirably told in one sense, it is feebly told in an- 
other, for the authors have lacked the architectonic gift which 
should have made their romance symmetrical and clear. Hence 
a sense of confusion on the reader’s part—of confusion and be- 
wilderment. What is it all about? The voice is Mr. Lang’s, as 
the dramatis persone Wogan and Parson Kelly are plainly of his 
choosing ; and with that voice we confess ourselves in love. But 
there is a vagueness in our pleasure, like Somerset’s in the 
“ Dynamiters,” when after much whisky he strove in vain to put 
any meaning on the printed page. The authors have, in short, not 
cared to map out the ground, and their romance in one word is 
ill-constructed. Art and pains and curious care have devised the 
legend of Parson Kelly and skilfully informed a number of pleasant 
or striking passages ; but they do not seem to have assisted at 
the construction. 

This once admitted, we must not repine because Mr. Lang 
and Mr. Mason have not made the most of their means. There 
is a vast deal of pretty writing in “ Parson Kelly.” The herois our 
old friend, of whom Mr. Lang has made so much excellent copy, 
the Irish “lace merchant,” of the peculiarly fatuous plots for 
King James’ cause between “the fifteen” and the “ forty-five.” 
Wogan, another old friend of Mr. Lang’s and ours, relates the 
story, and this Colonel of Dillon’s Irish Brigade has read, it 
seems, the Memoirs of Colonel Henry Esmond. He tells of 
George Kelly, his old friend from boyhood, cast out of his pulpit 
for preaching Jacobite doctrines, and how this Kelly turned “ lace 
merchant,” and invested his savings in Mr. Law’s Company of the 
West, and the sorrow that it brought both to him and to the cause 
he loved, and of the baneful Miladi who worked the Parson so 
much mischief. The Colonel’s narrative is often picturesque, and 
always interesting, but it is not the story or the actors we care 
for most. We are not greatly stirred when Kelly finds harbourage 
at last at Avignon among roses and noisy, pretty children. But 
we like the delicate and familiar manner, and applaud the 
occasional vivid touches, as when Kelly “stares into vacancy as 
though some strange news had come suddenly knocking at his 
heart” and prays that God send nought between the cause and 
him ; and the story is alive an instant. In “ Parson Kelly” a 
skilful hand has brought together the materials of romance and 
only half-seriously composed from them. As the curate said of 
his egg, “ portions of it, my lord, are excellent.” 
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THE ‘*QUARTERLY’’ AND OTHERS 


THE new Quarterly is particularly rich in fare that will appeal 
to the lover of letters. A masterly article on the relation of 
Goethe to his century and his share in the renaissance every- 
where visible since the publication of “Werther” is the first 
paper of a purely literary and philosophical interest. Further 
on we are invited to a consideration of Mr. Lewis Melville’s 
life of Thackeray and Messrs. Smith, Elder’s new edition of the 
novelist, with his daughter’s unique introductions, that sooner or 
later must take their place as a separate “Life and Letters.” 
Mr. Melville, we read, personally unacquainted with Thackeray, 
has endeavoured to make up for the want of intimacy by adopting 
an air of familiarity and a tone of hearty assurance which is 
sometimes apparent in persons new to the society in which they 
find themselves. Can this be the voice of Mr. Leslie Stephen? 
It is curious to note that both the writer on Thackeray and a 
colleague who later on deals with Stevenson and the recently 
published letters make the same demand on their first page. 
“What, then, we must ask, is Biography?” says one ; “ What is 
a biography?” the other. And both want to know whether it is 
“a picture which conveys the living presence of a man” or a 
record of “the things which affected him and the things by 
which and in which he affected others”? A new opening is 
evidently wanted. Lastly, we must note an essay devoted to 
“the memory of a remarkable man who was well known in literary 
circles some years ago, although he never obtained the public 
recognition which he deserved.” The late Lord de Tabley is the 
subject of this paper. Other sections of an entirely valuable 
number are devoted to the Far East, South Africa, Garden Craft, 
Ancient Rome, and Jurisprudence. 

The keynote of the Puritan this month is an excellent frontispiece 
portrait of the leader of aggressive Nonconformity—Mr. J. 
Carvell Williams, M.P.—and it must be admitted that, chief of 
iconoclasts though he is, he looks the very embodiment of geniality. 
Dr. Guinness Rogers takes “a Puritan view of the Stage,” though 
really it is not from personal knowledge that Dr. Guinness Rogers 
writes, but from “the reports of dramatic critics.’ Would it not 
be a happy idea if the Puri/an offered a substantial prize for a play 
that would, in its view, be a serious contribution to English 
dramatic literature ? 

The new numbers of the Pa// Mall Magazine and Studio amply 
sustain the distinguished record of both these periodicals. 


MORE YEAR BOOKS 


The Constitutional Year Book has during its fourteen years’ 
existence made itself indispensable to politicians—Liberal hardly 
less than Conservative. The information it gives is concise and 
well arranged, and we know of no political year-book that can 
compete with it in such features as the Parliamentary Summary. 
Another feature is ‘The Unionist Press,” among which, we are 
amused tonote, Zhe Outlook is named, though it is classed among 
“Unionist papers which are not avowedly Conservative.” (London 
and Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1s.) 

From quite the opposite camp comes the Financial Reform 
Almanack, wherein the financial reformer and the Free-trader find 
abundant ammunition. Among the interesting contents of the 
issue Of 1900 is an article by Sir Charles Dilke on the cost of the 
army: “Ought we for the money we pay to have a better army 
than we have?” This is the question Sir Charles Dilke tackles, 
and no one who knows his views will be in doubt as to the kind of 
answer he gives. (Liverpool: Financial Reform Association ; 
London: Simpkin, Marshall. 1s.) 

The Catholic Year Book now makes its first appearance, and 
it is surprising that the Roman Catholic community have had to 
wait so long for the indispensable information which it supplies, 
and which is not otherwise obtainable. The clergy list is especially 
valuable, and so is a review of “the notable events of the year” 
from the Roman Catholic standpoint. It will astonish many 
to find that there are only four Roman Catholic members of the 
House of Commons, and one of these is an Irishman, representing 
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an English constituency. The Irish members professing the 
Roman Catholic faith number sixty-nine, while the Roman 
Catholic Peers number forty—the names of many of whom, it 
must be admitted, are unknown to the newspaper reader, 
(London : Kegan Paul. 1s.) 

The Advertiser's A B C has reached its fourteenth annual 
edition, and is full of useful information. The feature of the past 
year has, it seems, been the increase of magazine publications, so 
that there are now no fewer than 1,346 London magazines, reviews, 
and miscellaneous publications, bringing the total number of 
periodicals in the United Kingdom up to 4,562. It will gladden 
the heart of many a newspaper manager to know that in the 
opinion of this expert editor advertising generally will receive “an 
impetus of unusual force” so soon as the war is over. (London: 
T. B. Browne, Limited. 10s. 6d.) 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


THE passing of John Ruskin has, of course, moved numberless 
poets to threnody. Perhaps the best of many efforts appeared in 
the Westminster Gazette of Monday. We quote the final stanza: 


“ Last of the Seers, thy doctrine and thy presage, 

Were too austere to fascinate the throng ; 

Our wiser sons shall read and say : ‘ His message 
Was beautifully right and nobly wrong.’ 

On rushing wings the Future comes to meet thee, 
Till—who can say ?—in larger, calmer years, 

A lovelier England may make haste to greet thee 

First of her Seers.” 


“ Austere,” we think, is scarcely the word for Ruskin’s doctrine; 
but the rest hits the mark. 


The death of Mr. Blackmore is a blow to English letters in a 
double sense. Not only do we lose a novelist whose work has 
always been cleanly, sober, and without reproach, but we lose also 
a writer who did not hold that success in the literary profession 
was a matter of personal advertisement. Writers of this particular 
stamp are a thought too rare nowadays. Indeed, of certain 
authors in their personal relation we seem fated to know con- 
siderably more than we know of their books, which, to say nothing 
worse of it, is a paradox. As for Blackmore, we knew his books, 
and heard occasional rumours of his taste for gardening. That 
was all. He believed that an author’s life is his own, and he lived 
up to the belief. 


Mr. Blackmore, his kindly face framed by a complete oval 
of whiskers met at the temples by thinning hair, might have 
been, to look at, the most benevolent and sagacious of farmers. 
Says “ Varmer ’Uxtable” in “Clara Vaughan”: “I humbly ax 
your parding, Miss, but ai didn’t goo for to be zuch a beg, nockety, 
sprarling zort of achap. I didn’t goo for to do it nohow. Reckon 
‘twar my moother’s valt, her were always draming of hayricks.” 
One can fancy Mr. Blackmore always dreaming of such huge 
honest Devonian hayricks, patterns of chivalry and gentleness, as 
John Huxtable and John Ridd. One can imagine how it thrilled 
him to imagine Huxtable’s overthrow of the North-country giant 
by the wrestling trick “karled ‘Abraham Cann’s staylace,’” and 
at what white heat he was when John Ridd tore the muscle out of 
Carver Doone’s arm “as the string comes out of an orange.” 


It was in combining a thoroughly individual and vigorous 
style with his melodramatic gift that Blackmore achieved such 
distinction. “Clara Vaughan” (his first important work, published 
anonymously in the early sixties) goes to pieces in a certaiD 
crudity of invention (witness the dialogue preceding Clara’s im- 
prisonment in the vivisectionist’s house and the details of her 
escape), but one is carried away in spite of oneself, and we know 
of one hardened reviewer who chose to keep this book alone out 
of dozens of three volumes at a time when she was drastically 
weeding her library. Mr. Blackmore has literary affinity with 
Hughes, whose Devonshire chapters in ‘Tom Brown” are the 

[Continued on page 852. 
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delight of those who confess only toa mild interest in Rugby. He 
was the romancer pure and simple, and is only by the accident of 
his southern rustic local colour a neighbour in literature of Mr. 
Thomas Hardy the Ironist. “Lorna Doone” in over forty editions 
has become a classic, and who cares if there be some dropped 
stitches in that bright web? Love, instant, irresistible, inodorous 
of patchouli, is still good to read of. For the rest, how much has 
not Judge Jeffreys gained by the humanising touches Mr. Black- 
more accorded him? 


Mr. Blackmore's dislike for the interviewer goes without saying. 
Ten years ago an energetic lady journalist went down to Teddington 
to “write him up,” and after a day’s watch and inquiry returned 
with a mine of information, which was duly worked into an article 
and published. The amusing result was the following letter : 


Perhaps you have seen a little description of my humble 
self and surroundings which appeared about two months 
since. Unfortunately, it is not the view of the right man. 
The lady who “did it” looked over the wrong gate, and 
described a worthy clergyman a quarter of a mile from my 
house, and a league asunder in every way. The lady has 
apologised for her little error, but the paper has not—at least, 
to my knowledge—and so I shall walk for a while, no doubt, 
in the shoes of a better man. R. D, BLACKMORE. 


This is Mr. Henley’s tribute to the memory of G. W. 
Steevens :— 


“ We cheered you forth—brilliant and kind and brave, 
Under your country’s triumphant flag you fell : 
It floats, dear heart, over no dearer grave— 
Brilliant and brave and kind, hail and farewell.” 


It would be difficult to conceive of a simpler, kinder elegy. 


The new volume of the Azg/o-Saxon Review will please every- 
body who can cull delight from a guinea miscellany. It is as 
sumptuously got up as ever—printing and binding being alike of 
the finest—there are engravings worth looking upon, and the lite- 
rary quality is admirably maintained. One of the best things in 
the issue is Miss Laurence Alma Tadema’s tragedy in little, “ The 
Merciful Soul,” quite the strongest playlet we have read for some 
time. Dr. Garnett writes judicially of “Paolo and Francesca,” 
the which, he assures us, “has all the properties most vitally 
necessary to extort the applause of an audience.” Mr. Gosse con- 
tributes four poems, “ written in Norway,” and Mr. W. H. Mal- 
lock takes the field with “ Lucretius on Life and Death in the 








a : 
Recovery from Influenza 


| is the critical period. Strength is needed and needed quickly; it can best 
be recovered by a course of generous diet in addition to the usual 
routine of meals. 


An unequalled strength-builder is Lemco (the genuine Liebig Company’s 

Extract, signed J. v. Liebig in BIne). Each pound contains the concentrated 

distinctive properties of 40 lbs. of lean beef. To be taken between breakfast 
and lunch, and again before going to bed. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


| to distinguish from all other so-called Liebig’s Extracts, the genuine Liebig 
Company's Extract is now labelled with the initials of 
Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company. 
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Metre of Omar Khayyam.” Mr. Mallock’s effort is decidedly 
interesting. We quote a specimen quatrain :— 


Oh, you who under silken curtains lie 
And you whose only rooftree is the sky, 

What is the curse that blights your lives alike? 
Not that you hate to live, but fear to die. 


This is neither bad Omar nor bad Lucretius. Other notable 
features of the volume are Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s article “Op 
the Art of Going to War,” and Mr. Stephen Crane’s “War 
Memories.” Lady Randolph Churchill, under whose editorship 
the Review continues to appear, may be congratulated both on her 
success in procuring “names,” and on getting the owners thereof 
to give her of their best. 


Religious conviction applied to the service of art is a valuable 
motive force. Put it the other way round and one hesitates to 
express anopinion. Mr. William Edwards Tirebuck, whose death 
should not pass unheeded in the lamentation over more illustrious 
writers, established the right relation between his religion and his 
art. His first novel, “Saint Margaret,” published by Messrs, 
Nimmo, Hay & Mitchell, of Edinburgh, in 1888, told in the first 
person the pre-nuptial life of an exceedingly untactful and high- 
minded missioner, who made the painful discovery that his vicar 
was in practice a Laodicean, a man aloof from the poor. Intense 
earnestness breathes through this work, whose eloquence is, 
perhaps, a thought too elaborated. In ‘* Miss Grace of All Souls,” 
which Mr. Heinemann reissued in 1899, Mr. Tirebuck was happy 
in reproducing the Lancashire dialect at its raciest, and Sam the 
hero, who had to be told to propose is the cause of a delightful 
saying: “He’d eat nayther syrup nor dumplin’ if he thowt 
dumplin’ ’ud rayther hev syrup to itsen..... Why, our Dick had 
two or three sweethearts i th’ flesh whiles Sam wor courtin’ his on 
paper i Dickens an’ some woman of a man’s books he used to 
speak on called George Yelliot till aw tell’d him he couldn’ marry 
a paper lass.” Mr. Tirebuck’s first book was a volume on Rossetti. 
His “ Great Minds in Art,” published by Mr. Unwin in 1888, ran 
into four editions. It may be added that he was for some years 
on the staff of the Vorhshire Post. 


“The Best Hundred Books for Children” sounds pretty. 
Nearly a thousand readers of the Daily News indulge an opinion 
on the subject. They have prepared lists and deposited them with 
the editor, in the hope, apparently, of capturing a prize of £10. 
And from these lists our contemporary compiles a master-list, as 
it were, which sets the question of “the best hundred books for 
children” at rest for ever. We begin, of course, with “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” who romps home with 921 votes, and we descend, by way 
of “ Eric,” “ King Solomon’s Mines,” * John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
“ Jessica’s First Prayer,” and “ Christie’s Old Organ,” to “ Little 
Meg’s Children,” a work which secures the suffrages of only 179 
voters. Lest some publisher should rush in where angels might 
well fear to tread, we would ask :— 

(a) What sane child wants a hundred books? 

(2) What child who can compass books at all is not already 
the possessor of the cream of the literature specified in the Daily 
News list? 

(c) What child without spectacles is going to read (for fun) 
“ Feats on the Fiord,” “ Westward Ho!” “ Longfellow’s Poems,” 
“ Eric,” “St. Winifred’s,” “ David Copperfield,” “ Lays of Ancient 
Rome,” “ Parables from Nature,” or “ Don Quixote” ? 


Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill’s extended account of his 
escape from Pretoria has come to hand, and takes up over three 
columns of the Aforning Post, the journal he is so succes-fully 
representing at the front. This story of adventure is one of the 
most exciting that has ever appeared in print, and the knowledge 
that it is both true and recent gives it an additional flavour that 
the mere romance-writer may strive after with scant hope of 
success. The story was written on board the ship that carried 
Mr. Churchill from Lorenco Marques to Durban. The /ndune 
sailed the very night of the fugitive’s arrival, and the narrative was 


[Continued on page 354 
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WACMILLAN & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM: @ Political History. 


By Gotpwin SMITH, D.C.L., Author of **The United States,” &c. In 2 vols: 
8vo, 15S. net. 
Westminster Gasette.—*‘ Brilliant, vigorous, original....... Mr. Goldwin Smith 
writes extraordinarily well........A most bracing and stimulating book written by a 
master of English in a style which is still very near his high-water mark, 


NOTES ON SPORT AND TRAVEL. 


Grorce Henry Kincstey, M.D. With a Memoir by his Daughter, Mary H. 
Kincstey. With Portrait. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Daily News.—“* It can be said without flattery that a book of reminiscences by one 
of the Kingsley brothers, with a memoir of the author by his daughter, of West African 
renown, cannot be otherwise than delightful.” 


By LORD KOBERTS. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA, Containing 


44 lllustrations and Plans. Thirty-first and Cheaper Edition, Extra crown Svo. 
ios. net. Also the Library Edition in 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 





THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. 


ConTENTs FoR FEBRUARY. 


JOHN. By Maarten Maartens. 


; THE FLOWER OF THE FLOCK, 
E 


By W. E. Norris. Chaps. 5-8. 
2 A GLASS OF FASHION. 
, A CITY OF THE DEVIL. 
y ROUND MY SMOKING ROOM. 


; HOW DONALD ROY GOT A 


WHITE HEAD. 
6, PARODIES. 


7; HOW BROWNE-MARTYN 
I NEARLY MADE _ OUR. 
SELVES RIDICULOUS. 

8 GEORGE GASCOIGNE, SOLDIER 
AND POET. 

9. THE BATH COMEDY. By Acnes 
and EGerton CasTLe. Scenes 
XII.—XIX. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. 


Price 1s. 4d. ; Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 


Tue FEBRUARY NUMBER conrains: 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 

of Naseby. 
PARIS REVISITED. 
GORDON’S REPRIEVE. 


The Westminster Assembly—The New Model—The Day 
By the Right Hon. Jonn Morvey, M.P. 
The Governmental Machine. 


By Ricuarp WHITEING, 


By Gertruve P. GreBLe 


SAILING ALONE AROUND THE WORLD. VI.—The Homeward Trip from 


the Cape of Good Hope. 


By Captain Josnua Siocum. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of general interest. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., LONDON. 





SMITH, ELDER & CO. Publications. 





THE STORY OF THE HUDSON BAY COMPANY. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 


In 2 vols. large crown 8vo. with 16 Portraits and 


4 Maps, 18s. 


THE GREAT COMPANY, 1667- 


1871 
Trading into Hudson's Bay. 


Being a History of the Honourable Company of Merchant Adventurers 
Compiled from the Company's Archives ; 


from 


Diplomatic Documents and State Papers of France and England; from the 


Narratives of Factors and Traders ; 


and from many Accounts and Memoirs. 


By BECKLES WILLSON. 
With an Introduction by Lord STRATHCONA and MOUNT ROYAL, 


TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN ARABIA AND THE SOUDAN 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 


With a Portrait, 24 Full-page Illustrations, and 6 Maps, 


Demy 8vo, 18s. 


SOUTHERN ARABIA. 


By the late 


Tueopvore Bent, F.R.G.S., F.S.A., Author of ‘‘The Ruined Cities of Mashona- 
land,” “ The Sacred City of the Ethiopians,” &c. ; and Mrs. THeopore Bent. 





THE STONES OF PARIS IN HIS- 


TORY AND LETTERS. 
M. Martin. 


By BenJAMIN Etuis MARTIN and CHARLOTTE 
2 vols. profusely Illustrated, crown 8vo. 18s. 





THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For FEBRUARY. Price One Shilling. Contents: 


DEPART- 


THE INTELLIGENCE 
MENT. ARTHUR 


vl By Major 
Grirritus. 

AT A FREE STATE TOLL-BAR, 
, By Freinger von Err. 

BY THE WATERS OF MARAH. 
A Sourn Arrican Tate. By 
Wittiam Cuarves SCULLY. 

THE MYSTERY OF LORD BATE- 

, MAN. By Anprew Lan. 

MANNERS “AND CUSTOMS OF 

YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 

By One oF THE OLD ScnooL, 





MISS SOPHIA’'S PRESCRIPTION. 
By Miss ExvizapetH Stuart LAnc- 
FORD. 

THE SYCOPHANT OF THE LAST 
CENTURY. By ALEXANDER INNES 
SHAND. 

HUMOURS OF AN IRISH COUN. 
TRY TOWN. By Ernest Ensor. 


IZAAK WALTON’'S LIFE OF 
DONNE. An Aprotocy. By The 
Rev. H. C. Beecuinc. 


THE ISLE OF UNREST. Chaps. 4-6. 
By Henry Seton MERRIMAN, 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





AND | 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO,’S 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 





AT ALL THE BEST LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
The MVestminster Gazette says: ‘‘ Reading of his trials and triumphs, admirably set 
forth by Sir Herbert Maxwell, of his unerring judgment and prompt decision, we are 
almost tempted to exclaim 


OH, FOR AN HOUR OF WELLINGTON!” 


In 2 handsome royal 8vo. vols. 36s. net. 
With very fine Photogravure and other Portraits, Maps, Battle Plans, &c. 


THE LARGE SECOND EDITION 
IS NOW READY OF THE ENTIRELY 


NEW LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 


* Excellent.”— 7imes. ‘* In the front rank of biographies.”—Guardian- 
* Masterly.”—Pall Mall Gazette. ‘* A brilliant success." —Daily Graphic. 
‘* By far the most complete and satisfactory biography of the great Duke.” —Fiedd. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘*IRONCLADS IN ACTION.” 
(Now in its SIXTH EDITION.) 


THE DOWNFALL OF SPAIN. 


Naval History of the Spanish-American War. By H.W. Wirson, Author of 
‘* Tronclads in Action.” Demy 8vo. with numerous Full-page Illustrations, Maps, 
Charts, and Battle Plans, 14s. net. [Ready. 


A NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN MAHAN. 


LESSONS OF THE WAR WITH 


SPAIN, Crown 8vo. c!oth extra, ros. 6d. net. [Ready. 

“ Captain Mahan's whole aim has always been to invest the transactions of the past 
with an immediate interest for the present, and to extract from them lessons of perma- 
nent value and significance ; and the conscientious way in which he discharges his duty 
as a teacher and master of a highly technical craft never betrays him into being either 
dull or unintelligible to the average lay mind... ..... His general survey of the naval and 
military position, both in his own country and in Spain, when the war first commenced, 
is profoundly interesting, not only as a historical record, but owing to its suggestiveness 
with regard to certain problems of the highest importance to this country, and more 
especially with re’erence to the defence of an extensive seaboard.”—Standard. 


Two Timely Books on South Africa. 


SIDE LIGHTS ON SOUTH 


AFRICA. By Roy Devereux. Witha Map. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
[Now ready. 

Contents : I, On the Edge of the South. II. Politics at the Cape. III. The 
City of Gold (Johannesburg). IV. What I saw of Pretoria (containing an Interview 
with President Kruger). V. In Bechuanaland (Mafeking). VI. The Evolution of 
Rhodesia. VII. The Chartered Company and Mr. Rhodes. VIII. Kimberley as it is. 
1X, The Garden Colony (Natal). X. In Portuguese Territory (Delagoa Bay), contain- 
ing an Interview with President Steyn of the Orange Free State. XI. Under 
Tricolour and Eagle (Madagascar and German East Africa). XII. British East Africa. 
XIII. Some Observations and Reflections. 

“The charm and value of the book consist in its treatment of the South African 
question, as a question not only of Imperial politics but of advancing civilisation, and of 
a humanity broader and more generous than has ever emerged into the Boer’s concep- 
tion of the State."—Daily News. 

** Side Lights’ is often illuminating and always bright and entertaining.” 

African Review. 


ON THE SOUTH AFRICAN 


| 
| 
| 


FRONTIER : the Adventures and Observations of an American in Rhodesia. 
By Witt1AM Harvey Brown. With 32 Illustrations and 2 folding Maps- 
Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 14s. net. 
‘* The fact that Mr. Brown has mainly confined himself to the things that he saw 
with his own eyes gives his book considerable value ; it is written in an agreeably simple 
and modest fashion, which commends it to the reader.” —A thenaeum. 
‘“*An excellent book of its kind, accurate without being pedantic, and picturesque 
without effort........ Its excellent illustrations add to its attractiveness.” 


Daily Telegraph. 
BLACK JAMAICA. By W. P. Livinc- 
sTONE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


[Aeady. 

The part which the missionaries took ia the critical emancipation period, their 
labours in every direction as civilising agents, and the work done by them in all the 
turmoil and distress of the time, will be found most interesting. As a rational exposé of 
the present facts and the eventualities to be foreseen in the racial question the work 
undoubtedly has a serious value. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE TROPICS: 


Or, Four Months’ Cruising in the West Indies. By E. A. Hastincs Jay, LL.B., 
F.R G.S. With Map and 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The Glasgow Herald says: ‘‘ His powers of description are very distinctly above 
the average...... A series of remarkably vivid sketches which are often instructive and 
always enjoyable.” 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lt. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 








English, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 


from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 











SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
NOW OFFERED AT CREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) sent Gratis and 
Post Free to any Addr*ss. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
THEOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR= 
PLUS COPIES of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 38 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
LONDON ; 
And at Barton Areade, Manchester. 


THE HUMANITARIAN. 


Edited by VICTORIA WOODHULL MARTIN. 
FEBRUARY. 
THE NATIVE QUESTION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Sir Sipney Surrparp, K.C.M.G. 
ISTS WORSHIP IN PARIS. 
THE WOMAN OF THE FUTURE: a Reprty To Proressor MANTEGAZZA. 
(1) The Lady Margaret Sackville. 
(2) Douglas M. Gane. 
THE REMINISCENCES OF AN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS. 
CRIME IN IRELAND Rosa M. Barrerr. 
A GARDEN CITY. 
LONG HEADS AND SHORT HEADS. 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN ITALY. 
NOTES AND COMMENTS: Ew nts in South Africa. 
REVIEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
SIXPENCE. 
DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





C. O. OvincTon, 
Evetyn M. Lana. 





OOKS WANTED. 25s. EACH GIVEN. Kipling’s “De- 

partmental Ditties,” Lahore, 1886 ; ‘* Quartette,” Lahore, 1885; ‘‘ Soldiers Three,” 
1888; ‘* Plain Tales,” 1888 ; *‘ Letters of Marque,” 1891 ; “‘ Echoes by Two Writers,” 
Lahore, 1884; ‘‘The Smith Administration,” 1891; ‘“‘School Boy Lyrics,” Lahore, 
1881; ‘* The Week’s News,” Allahabad, 1888 ; ‘‘ Turnovers from the Civil ard Military 
Gazette,” 1888-89 ; Stevenson's ‘‘ Edinburgh,” 1879; ‘‘ New Arabian Nights,” 2 vols., 
1882; “Inland Voyage,” 1878; Borrow's “‘Wild Wales,” 3 vols., 1862; ‘‘ Scenes of 
Clerical Life,” 2 vols., 1858; Rawlinson’s ‘‘Sixth Oriental Monarchy,” 1872. Rare 
Books Supplied. State wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





GOOD INVESTMENT, OR SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION. 
A valuable Postage Stamp Collection, containing a considerable number 
of rarities, English, Foreign, and Colonial, in splendid condition for 
Sale. Price, three thousand guineas or nearest offer. May be inspected 
by making appointment with Mr. S. Hamm, 9 and ro Water Lane, 
Ludgate, E.C 





PLEASE NOTE.—THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY 
BOOKSTALLs and from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout 
London and the Provinces at the same time as the London morning 
papers are available. Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 
by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET 
STREET, LONDON, E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of 
application. 
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therefore written at white heat : “It is from the cabin of this little 
vessel, as she coasts along the sandy shores of Africa,” writes My 
Churchill, in conclusion, “that I write these lines, and the reader 
who may persevere through this hurried account will perhaps 
understand why I write them with a feeling of triumph, and better 
than triumph, a feeling of pure joy.” The rest of the Story is 
printed in Wednesday's Morning Post. 


Mr. Spielmann has had his new book, “ John Ruskin: a Sketch 
of his Life, his Work, and his Opinions, with Personal Reni- 
niscences,” ready for some time ; and Messrs. Cassell, his pub. 
lishers, have now announced its impending issue. It will include 
a paper by Mr. Ruskin entitled “ The Black Arts,” not yet to be 
found in his collected works. The book, we may safely say, is au. 
thoritative, for Mr. Spielmann was not only a personal acquaintance 
of the great art-critic, but is also a friend of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Severn. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Biography, Theology 


‘*Lire and Letters of Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle,” by Zdmund 
Sheridan Purcell, edited and finished by Edwin de Lisle, in two volumes, 
The biography of a distinguished colleague of Cardinals Wiseman, 
Newman, and Manning. (Macmillan. Pp. 422 & 382. 25». net.) 

‘* Key to the Apocalypse ; or, The Seven Interpretations of Symbolic 
Prophecy,” by H. Grattan Guinness, D.D. : ‘While complete in itself 
as a key to the Apocalypse, this work is intended to be introductory to a 
short series of simple expositions of that great prophecy, based on divinely 
given interpretations of its meaning.” (Hodder & Stoughton. Pp. 152.) 

** Conferences on Grace,” by Fr. Raphael AZ. Moss, O.P., bears the 
official imprimatur, and among its contents are chapters treating of the 
Nature, Action, and Cause of Grace, on ‘Grace and Merit,” ‘* Grace 
and the Sinner,” &c. (Kegan Paul. Pp. 109. Is. 6a. net.) 


Fiction 


‘*Shameless Wayne: a Romance of the last Feud of Wayne and 
Ratcliffe,” by Haliiwell Sutcliffe, is a spirited tale of the Yorkshire moors, 
There is brave fighting toward, and love-making and riding by night on 
horseback, in short, a peck of bustling incident well and humanely 
handled. (Unwin. Pp. 362. 6s.) 

‘‘ Negro Nobodies,” by No’/ de Montagnac, is a new volume of the 
‘* Over-Seas Library,” and consists of a ‘* Series of Sketches of Peasant 
Life in Jamaica.” Observes the author: ‘‘ There are some fine black 
people in Jamaica, and here is a book concerning them.” A book worth 
having, therefore. (Unwin. Pp. 212. 2s.) 

“*Folly Corner,” by A/rs. Henry E. Dudeney, is a very good novel. 
The chief characters, a London girl, a gentleman farmer, and _ his old: 
fashioned housekeeper and their neighbours are drawn with real perception. 
The story opens with the master of Folly Corner advertising for a wife. 
The London girl answers, and finally obtains the situation. But it is the 
telling of the story that grips one even more than its very capable ‘ plot.” 
(Heinemann. Pp. 296. 6s.) 

“‘Similia,” by Yean Blaize, is a very charming French novel duly 
inscribed ‘* pour les jeunes filles.” The antagonism of parents divided 
over the subject of homceopathic and allopathic medicine does not inter: 
fere with their children’s love affairs, (Armand Colin. Pp. 293. 
3 fr. 50 c.) 

“¢ Jack and Jill’s Journey : a Tour Through the Plant Kingdom,” by 
Phebe Allen, isa very pretty mixture of botany and story, and can be 
warmly recommended to parents who wish to foster a love of plant-life in 
their youngsters. The book is well furnished with useful drawings by 
Dr. Henry Godfrey. (Gardner, Darton. Pp. 198. 35. 6d.) 


Miscellaneous 

“A Kipling Primer,” by Frederic Lawrence Knowles, includes bio- 
graphical and critical chapters, an index to Mr. Kipling’s principal writings, 
and bibliographies. Every point in the subject’s varied career is touched 
upon, and as a summary of contemporary opinion on a great writer the 
book has a value of its own, (Chatto. Pp. 219. 35. 6d.) 

‘« Britain and the Boers: Who is Responsible for the War in South 
Africa?” By Lewis Appleton, F.R.H.S. The object of the author has 
been to provide a handy and well-arranged book of reference to those 
essential elements of our case as are likely to form the basis of the 
Government’s defence of its policy. (Simpkin. Pp. 109, 2s. 6d.) 
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THE NEW WORK ON MR. RUSKIN. 


NOTICE.—*‘ JOHN RUSKIN: a Sketch 
of His Life, His Work, and 
His Opinions, with Personal 
Reminiscences,’’|y M.H.SPIEL- 
MANN, will be published in a few days, 
price Ss. It will contain numerous 
Portraits and other /[Ilustrations. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., London, Paris, New York, and Me/bourne. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 














The following are among the Articles which have appeared in this series 
in THE OUTLOOK. The issues containing them may still be obtained 
at 3d. per copy (3}d. post free), Address: Publisher, THE OUTLOOK, 
109 Ficet Street, London, E.C. 


THE BURNS SUPERSTITION. 
W. E. HENLEY. 

ROBERT BRIDGES. 
SYMONS. 

0 RARE GEORGE BORROW! By 
LIONEL JOHNSON. 

BIERCE, KIPLING, POPULARITY, 
AND CRITICISM. By ROBERT 


By | HEINE. By H. W. MASSINGHAM. 


MR. HENLEY’S VERSE, By GEORGE 
WYNDHAM. 


JOHN KEBLE AS POET. By the 
Rev. Prof. SHUTTLEWORTH. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. By GEORGE 
WYNDHAM. 


THE NEW KIPLING. 


By ARTHUR 


By W. E. 


—_ HENLEY. 
. By FRANCIS 
b+ ll 7 THE ADVENT OF MAETERLINCK. 


3y GEORGE WYNDHAM. 
THE REV. JOHN MITFORD AND 
THE GAME, By E. V. LUCAS. 


OMAR KHAYYAM. By J. FITz- 
MAURICE KELLY. 


MRS. OLIPHANT. By J. H. M. 


CAUSSIN’S ‘‘ SPIRIT OF THE HOLY 
COURT.” By LIONEL JOHN- 
SON. 

CHESS BOOKS, OLD AND NEW. 
By LOUIS ZANGWILL. 





ALPHONSE DAUDET. By JOSEPH 

CONRAD. NIETZSCHE, By EDWARD GAR. 
CHARLES DICKENS. By W. E. nana 

HENLEY. STEPHEN PHILLIPS. By WILLIAM 
THE STUDY OF DANTE. By ARCHER. 

FRANCIS THOMPSON. THE SCOTS BRIGADE. By NEIL 
“AN "EBREW JEW.” By W. E. aeiagaent 

HENLEY. STERNE AND HIS CRITICS. By 
FAIRY TALES. By JOSEPH HERBERT PAUL. 

JACOBS. STATE TRIALS. By JAMES FITZ- 
ARNE GARBORG. 3y GEORGE MAURICE KELLY. 

EGERTON. VANITY FAIR. By W. E. HENLEY. 
MR. HARDY'S POEMS, By LIONEL | WHITE OF SELBORNE. By P. 

JOHNSON. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to 
thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly, 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides, '—Lendon Daily Chronicle, 
1s. each. InLusTRATED. Maps by Joun BarTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, 
The Isle of Wight. | The Vale of Llangollen. | Brecon and Its Beacons, 
The Wye Valley. | The Istands, | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
and the New Forest. The Severn Valley. 
Brighton, Easthourne, Ractings, and 8t. Leonards. 
y, and Machynileth, 


Aberystwith, Towyn, Aberdove: 

Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Cheltenham, and Gloucester. 

Llandrindod Wells , *t, oy nf a 2 
Bristol, ells, and Weston-super-Maro, 

Barmouth, Harieoh, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwilhell. al 
Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book."—7he Times. “ Particularly good.’—Academy, 

“ The best Handbook to London ever Issued.’ —Liverfool Daily Post. 


Enlarged edition, 5@.; 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans, 
LONDON 41°, Environs. 
Ghia CF &@ C. Coox and E. T. Coo, M.A. 

te Tue Horets or tHE Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the world. - 
Uangolien: Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 
jie . The Railway Bookstalis and ali Bookseliers, 





THE LONDON, CITY & MIDLAND BANK. 


PRESIDING last Saturday at the General Meeting of the Shareholders of the London 
City, and Midland Bank, Limited, held at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., Mr Arthur 
Keen (Chairman) observed that he ventured to state at the annual meeting twelve 
months ago that the shareholders might expect the general commercial prosperity of this 
country which was a marked feature of the year 1898 to extend to, and even be improved 
upon in, 1899. That prediction had, he was glad to say, been realised, and they were 
now able to look back upon last year as one of increased prosperity. It was gratifying 
to him to be able to point to the Report and Balance-sheet now submitted as bearing 
out all he then stated. The great activity in their home industries and the prosperous 
state of trade generally were borne out, not only by the figures of the British import and 
export trade, by the statistics of the London Bankers’ Clearing House, by the largely 
augmented traffic receipts of the leading railways, and the Customs and Internal Revenue 

eturns, but also by the upward movement in the value of money and the diminished 
prices of Stock Exchange securities. The value of the goods imported into this country 
in 1899 amounted to 485 millions, and exceeded that of the previous year by over 
3 per cent.; while the exports reached the large sum of 264 millions, being higher 
than those of 1898 by no less than 13°4 per cent. The principal reasons that led 
to the Bank rate attaining the highest average of any years since 1890 were the 
legitimate demands of increased trade, the export of gold abroad, and the stoppage of 
bullion supplies from South Africa. The year commenced with a Bank rate of 4 per 
cent., which fell to 34 per cent. in January and 3 per cent. in February, but in July it 
rose to 34 per cent., and in October, shortly before the outbreak of the war, it was 
raised twice in one week, viz. to 44 and 5 per cent., while in November it reached 6 per 
cent., at which it continued till the end of the year. The average Bank rate for the 
year worked out at £3 158. per cent., as against £3 4s. rod. in 1898, £2 12s. 8d. in 1897, 
42 gs. 6d. in 1896, and only £2 per cent. in 1895. The average open market rate for 
three months’ bills was £3 5s. 4d. in 1899, as compared with £2 12s. 4d. in 1898, while 
the average rate allowed for deposits in London was £2 4s. 1d. per cent. in 1899, as 
against £1 4s. rod. per cent. in 1898, leaving to the banker a margin of profit of 
At 1s. 3d. in 1899 compared with £1 7s. 6d. in 1898. They observe that, while they 
were able to use their money to greater advantage, they had to pay proportionately 
considerably more for it. The London, City and Midland Bank was pl:nted in 
the centre of almost every important industry in the country, and, while it 
was not dependent on any one trade, it was nevertheless affected by all. 
In the Midlands they had to deal with the requirements of those connected with the 
coal, iron, steel, hardware, and other kindred trades, and as the result of the general 
prosperity the Bank had done more business. For instance, in the June half of the year 
the Bank’s profits were £242,366 and in the December half they were £288,208. “But 
it must be borne in mind that the profits were generally smaller in the first half of the 
year, inasmuch as the number of days was less, and, as a rule, the Bank of England 
rate was lower than in the latter half of the year. 

The Bank's profit for the half-year ending December 31, 1898, was £264,228, as 
compared with the £ 288,208 for the half-year ending December 31, 1899, already men- 
tioned. A satisfactory increase, especially when it was seen that it was due, not only 
to more profitable trading conditions, but to a large growth in the resources ot the 

3ank. Their Current and Deposit Accounts, which have now reached a total of 
433,818,042. showed an increase over last year of about 2 millions. This item was the 
more gratifying because the tendency of the year as a whole had been to reduce credit 
balances, on account of the demands of trade and the many opportunities for profitable 
investment. The volume of our acceptances was not so large as last year, but they were 
all of a most satisfactory character. He mentioned last year that they are nearly all 
secured by first-class bankers’ and other bills. Turning to the assets, the cash in hand 
and at the Bank of England amounted to £5,570,508, being 16's per cent. of our deposits. 
This was a large proportion, and, consicering the nature of the business, it might be 
thought excessive ; but having regard to the times through which they had been passing, 
the Board deemed it advisable to keep the Bank strong. Their cash in hand, money 
at call, and short notice and investments amount to 415,863,529, which were about 47 
per cent. of their deposits. The investments were of a first-class character, standing in 
the books at considerably below their present market value. 

The advances and bills of exchange were a further proof of the abnormal activity of 
trade. The bills this year amounted to £3,762,323, against £3,592,700 last year, while 
the advances had risen from £16,408,000 to £18,278,0°0. 

The increase in these items was to be attributed entirely to the legitimate demands 
made on us by our customers, and was one of the signs of our great national prosperity. 
They would see from the Report that the amount of profit they had to deal with (in- 
cluding the sum brought forward) was £469,468. Of this £187,204 was absorbed by a 
dividend of 17 per cent., and a further sum of £22,024 was taken up by the Bonus of 
1 percent. ; the distribution being at the rate of 19 per cent. for the half-year, and 
making, with the interim dividend, 18 per cent. for the year. They further recom- 
mended that £30,000 shall be written off our bank profit account, making for the year a 
total of £50,000. During the last five years they have appropriated to this account out 
of profits the sum of £205,000; but while this sum had been written off, they had con- 
tinued to improve some of the bank offices and to build new ones, as they recognise 
that good bank premises were necessary for the proper conduct of their increasing 
business, and played a not unimportant part in attracting new business. They also 
recommend that £10,000 should be added to the Officers Pension Fund, in addition to 
the £5,000 carried to that account last June. This fund was only commenced a few 
years ago, and was yet only a comparatively small amount. Until they could increase it 
to afar more substantial sum they had found it necessary in the case of superannuated 
officers to pay their pensions out of income. At the same time they desire to see this 
fund grow, and were adding to it at the rate of not less than £10,000 a year. 

As to the future it was all uncertain. Our country was oppressed with the heavy 
weight of a terrible war, and the clouds of sorrow were gathering around us. ‘‘ No one 
can prophesy what lies before ; but one thing I may say, and that is, that the patriotism 
and courage of our country are equal to any demands that may be made upon them, and 
I doubt not that in due time we shall emerge from the struggle with credit and success. 
If this be the case, and we shall echo the hope that it may be so speedily and decisively, 
then so far as the London, City and Midland Bank is concerned, we may look forward to 
a year of prosperity and success.” The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of 
the Report, which was seconded by Mr. William Graham Bradshaw, Deputy Chairman, 
and unanimously adopted. A cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman, the Board, the 
Managing Director, Toint General Managers, the Secretary, and other officers of the 
Bank were passed with acclamation. The announcement thatthe Bank had subscribed 
4250 to the Mansion House Fund for the relief of those who suffer in the war, and £500 
towards the Lord Mavor's Fund for equipping the City of London Volunteers, was 
received with loud applause. 

Mr. E. H. Holden (Managing Director), in acknowledging the vote of thanks on 
behalf of himself and the whole staff of the Bank, said that the proprietors must under- 
stand that to be head of an institution like that of the London, City and Midland Bank 
was to be in a position not without anxiety. It had always been his desire to have as 
little anxiety as possible, and also to give as little anxiety to the gentlemen with whom 
he was working. It was this line of procedure which had led the directors to adopt the 
policy of retaining the great bulk of the Bank’s profits in its carry forward. He should 
like to say that in regard to the amalgamation with the City Bank that there was no 
fusion with which he had been connected which up to the present had done more for 
the London, City and Midland Bank. — It was only fair. however, to tell the proprietors 
that the Bank had had a full wind behind it ; they had had a good time ; they had had 
high rates, and the Institution must look forward ‘to the time when those high rates 
would be with it no longer, and when they would have to go back to a 2 per cent. rate. 
In these circumstances the proprietors could well understand why the directors had 
pursued a policy of prudence. (Applause.) 
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NORWICH UNION MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


CLAIMS PAID OVER TWENTY MILLIONS STERLING. 
Accumulated Funds exceed £3,600,000. Bonuses declared exceed £4,000,000. 
New Business (1898), £1,707,483. Annual Ineome (1898), £601,000. 
OLD AGE PENSIONS. ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 
HEAD OFFICE - - - - - NORWICH. é 


“CONDON OFFICES—50 Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C.; 195 Piccadilly; 1 Victoria Street, S.W: i 
and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
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